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THE TWILIGHT OF FAITH; OR, FORESHA- 
DOWINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
WRITINGS OF PLATO. 


IN TWO PARTS— PART II. 


Pxato has been called an “ Attic Mo- 
ses,” * on account not only of his coinciding 
with him on many points in his account of the 
creation, as we have already seen, but also 
of his still more pointed coincidence with 
the canon of the Mosaic law, as we will now 
proceed toexamine. The counterpart to the 
third Commandment is to be found in the 
following passage from the “ Leges:” — 


“Let no one who does not wish to become 
odious to the gods, perpetrate either by word or 
deed a falschood, or fraud, or adulteration in 
anything when calling on the race of the gods.” t 


So, in like manner, we find the fifth: — 


“Let us think, then, as we said a little before, 
that we could not possess a statue more honour- 
ed by the gods than that of a father and grand- 
fatter worn down by old age, and of mothers 
and grandmothers possessing the same want of 
power, which when any one honours, the god is 
glad, for otherwise he would not hear him.” { 


In Deuteronomy, xix. 14, occurs the fol- 
lowing injunction :— “Thou shalt not re- 
move thy neighbour’s landmark which they 
of old time have set in thine inheritance.” 

So in the laws of Plato the same thing is 
enjoined thus: — 


“Let no one remove the landmark (y7¢ ogca) 
either of his fellow-citizen, or his friend, or of a 
neighbour.” § 


In Leviticus, xvii. 3 to 6, there is an in- 
junction against private sacrifices: — “ What 
man soever there be of the house of Israel, 
that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat, in the 
camp, or that killeth it out of the camp, and 
bringeth it not unto the door of the taberna- 
cle of the congregation, to offer an offering 
unto the Lord before the tabernacle of the 
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Lord; blood shall be imputed unto that 

man; he hath shed blood; and that man 

shall be cut off from among his people: To 

the end that the children of Israel may 

bring their sacrifices, which they offer in 

the open field, even that they may bring them 

unto the Lord, unto the door of the tabernacle 

of the congregation, unto the priest, and offer 
them for peace offerings unto the Lord. / 
And the priest shall sprinkle the blood upon 
the altar of the Lord at the door of the tab- 

ernacle of the congregation, and burn the 

fat for a sweet savour unto the Lord.” So 
in Deuteronomy, xvi. 5:—‘ Thou mayest 
not sacrifice the passover within any of thy 
gues which the Lord thy God giveth thee: 

But at the place which the Lord thy God shall 

choose to place his name in, there thou shalt 
sacrifice,” &c. See also Deut. xii. 13. 

This law is enjoined also by Plato, who 
felt that a general public worship tended to 
bind people together, and to strengthen na- 
tionality : — 


“Let no one practise secret rites in private 
dwellings ; but when it enters into the mind of 
any one to sacrifice, let him go to the public 
buildings, and there sacrifice, and let him place 
his offerings in the hands of the priests and priest- 
esses, to whom the holy ritual is a care.” 


Another injunction of Plato was that the 
punishment of the father should not be visit- 
ed upon the children : — 


“Let not the disgrace and punishment of the 
father follow upon any of the children.” t 


So in Ezekiel, xviii. 20, it is written: — 
“ The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father.” 

According to Plato :— 


“Domestic animals by which men have been 
killed, are to be killed in return.” { 


And, according to Moses: —“If an ox 
gore a man, or a woman, that they die: then 
the ox shall be surely stoned, and his flesh 


* Leg. x. 909 D. 
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shall not be eaten ; but the owner of the ox 
shall be quit” (Exod. xxi. 28). 

The Platonic view of sin harmonizes with 
revealed teaching in many points. In the 
“ Republic ” he tells us it consists in a devia- 
tion from the divine law ; it is described as 
a state of being where the lower impulses of | 
the soul rule the higher ; * it also appears to | 
be a sort of inward want of harmony —a 
disunion which has its outward manifesta- 
tion in wars, dissensions, &c.¢ The effects 
of sin are graphically described : — 


“ Virtue then, as it seems, is akind of health, 
beauty, and good habit of the soul, and vice its 
disease, deformity, and infirmity.” + 


In John, viii. 34, our Saviour is represent- 
ed as having declared that “‘he who com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin,” and Plato 
says that — 


Tt reduces the soul to slavery.” § 
“It is the tyranny of the soul.” || 


According to Plato, it robs men of their 
truest and best joys in this life, which is the 
emphatic teaching of the New Testament : — 


* When the prudent part of the soul is leader, 
it obtains the truest pleasures; but when the 
other part governs, it dues not attain to true 
pleasures.” { 


Plato attributed many of the errors and 
sins of humanity to an overweening self-con- 
ceit. In Isaiah v. 20, there is the following 
denunciation of this folly: —“ Woe unto 
them that call evil good, and good evil ; that 
put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bit- 
ter! Woe unto them that are wise in their 
own eyes!” , 

In the “ Alcibiades,” Book I., the thought 
is worked out : — 


“ By this you very well discern that all the 
follies we commit proceed only from this sort of 
ignorance, which makes us think we know that 
of which we are indeed ignorant.” ** 


Again :— 


« While we do not know ourselves, we can- 
not know either our good or our evil.” tt 


* Rep. vii. 519 A, seq.; and Leg. ix. 863 E, seq, 
t Leg. i. 644 A, seq.; and Rep. i. 351 D, seq. 

t Rep. iv. 144 C. 
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In the first Epistle of John, ii. 8 to 11, 
there is a comparison instituted between 
sin and darkness, and righteousness and 
light : — “ The darkness is past, and the true 
light now shineth. He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is in dark- 
ness even until now. He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him. But he 
that hateth his brother is in darkness, and 
walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whith- 
er he goeth, because that darkness hath blind- 
ed his eyes.” 

In the “ Alcibiades,” already alluded to, 
Plato says: — 


“For by acting unjustly and looking to that 
which is without God, and full of darkness, yon 
will, it is likely, commit acts similar to those 
things.” * 


In the “ Gorgias,” he says that — 


“Through injuries and injustice the soul be- 
comes marked with scourges and scars.” t 


As we have already seen in the “ Phzdo,” 
the remedies Plato laid down against sin 
were the endeavouring to regain the divine 
likeness, the subjugation of the body, the ac- 
tive resistance of evil, and the diligent pur- 
suit of virtue; these duties he repeatedly 
reiterates in his other works : — 


“ The divine likeness and resemblance is the 
most beautiful thing in human life.” + 


Our Saviour imposes the same injunction : 
“ Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” (Matt. v. 48.) 

Plato’s. description of a virtuous life is 
like that of the Son Testament, more es- 
pecially that of John, who calls the life of 
the soul the eternal life in and with God. 

Plato declares the philosophical life to be 
a continued pursuit of learning and the at- 
tainment of true knowledge ; in this way a 
man will hate falsehood, forsake bodil 
pleasures, narrow-mindedness, have mod- 
erate desires, &c. § 

He urges perseverance in the pursuit after 
heavenly things — that we should, in fact, 
set our affections on things above. The 
“ Republic ” concludes thus : — 


“ But if the company will be persuaded by me, 
considering the soul to be immortal and able to 
bear all evil and good, we shall always perse- 


* Alcib. i. 134 E. 
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vere in the road that leads upwards, and shall 
by all means pursue justice in unison with 
prudence, that so we may be found, both to 
ourselves and the gods, both while we remain 
here, and when we afterwards receive rewards, 
like victors assembled together, and so both 
here and in that joining which we have de- 
scribed we shall be happy.” * 


In similar language the Apostle writes 
to the Romans, xii. 1. “I beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of ’ 
that ~ present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service. And be not con- 
formed to this world; but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acogptable, and 
perfect, will of God.” 

The war between good and evil which 
goes on in the heart, is thus finely depict- 
ed: — 





“ But this we know that these passions are 
inherent in our nature, and that they pull us like 
nerves or ropes, and being themselves contrary, 
draw us to contrary actions, where virtue and 
vice are situated apart from each other.” ¢ 


So, in Romans, vii. 23, the Apostle says 
— “But I see another law in my members, 
waring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members.” 

Again, in Galat. v. 17.—“ For the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh : and these are contrary the 
one to the other: so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” 

Still man must persevere and maintain the 
conflict with evil bravely : — 


“The first and best of all victories is for a 
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“ Justice ought to be pursued for itself, not 
for the rewards to spring from it.” * 


And — 


“We find justice itself to be the best reward 
to the soul.” t 





There is encouragement for us to pursue 
virtue for — 


“The temperate man is dear to the Deity 
because he is similar to him.” } 


Also — 


“Tt seems then that justice and prudence are 
near of being honoured above all things by the 
gods, and by men, too, that have any sense. 
Now, the sensible and just are none other than 
such as know what is meet to do and say both 
towards gods and men.” § 


There is also encouragement in the fact 
that by so doing we shall have God on our 
side in all things: — 


‘“ And shall we not agree as to the man who 
is beloved of the gods, whatever comes to him 
from the gods will be the best possible, unless 
he has some necessary ill from former miscar- 
riage. Then we are to think thus of the just 
man, that if he happens to be in penury, or in 
disease, or in any other seeming evils (doxovv- 
twv kakwv), these things issue to him in some- 
thing good whilst alive or dead, for never at any 
time is he neglected by the gods, who in- 
clines earnestly to endeavour to become just, 
and practises virtue as far as possible for man 
to resemble God.” || 


A grand and noble thought, urged also 
as an encouragement by the Apostle to the 
Romans, viii. 28, who says—“ And we 
know that all things work together for 


man to conquer himself; but to be vanquished good to them that love God.” 


by himself is of all things the most shameful 


and vile.” ¢ 


Again : — 


“But how will any one be perfectly temper- 
ate who has not fought with and overcome by 


Plato had also a dim idea of the influence 
of the spirit; he speaks in the “ Phedrus” 
of souls being nourished from the mind o 
the Deity; but the most remarkable pas- 
sage is in the “ Meno,” where he seems to 
represent virtue as the work of divine opera- 


labour and reason many pleasures and lusts | 400 upon the soul. After showing that it 
that urge him to act with shamelessness and in- | Was not to be — nor was it the effect of 


justice ?”’ § 


knowledge raised to its highest point, he 
concludes that it must be inspired divinely, 


Virtue must be pursued, not for the thus : — 


profit which may arise from it, but for its 


own sake : — 


* Rep. — Conclusion, 


Leg. i. 626 E, 


“ And not less divine of such persons should 
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we say that statesmen are, and none the less 
enthusiasts being inspired divinely and possess- 
ed by the divinity (émvovg évrag Kat xaTexoue- 
voug ex Tov Beov), when in their speaches they 
direct aright many and great things.” * 


The two most striking passages in Plato, 
and upon which the Fathers principally 
based their theory of his partial inspiration, 
are those in one of which he intimates that 
the salvation of the soul would ultimately 
depend upon a divine interposition ; and in 
the other, describing the treatment a per- 
fectly just man would receive at the hands 
of the world, sketches as it were the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. The latter of these pas- 
sages occurs first in the order of the text, 
and runs as follows: — 


“ The just man thus situated will be scourg- 
ed, tortured, fettered, have his eyes burnt out, 
and having finished suffering all kinds of evils, 
will be executed on the cross.” t 


The original runs thus : — 


“ Odrw duaxeysevog 6 Aixatog puottywoerat orpe- 
Brwoerar dSndjoeta, exxavdjoera 7’ whdaduw 
TeAevTwy TavtTa kaka Tadwy avackiwdvAevdnoe- 
Ta.” 


In the other passage he says, speaking of 
the corrupting influence of the world — 


“Souls, if badly trained, become more 
than commonly depraved. Then, again, if it 
meet with suitable training, it will, of necessity, 
grow up and attain to every virtue ; but if it be 
sown in improper soil, and grow up and be 
nurtured accordingly, it will become quite the 
réverse, unless one of the gods should by chance 
come to its assistance (édv pf tue abtA Bondnoac 
Vedv Tixy).” t 


The course of philosophical investigation 
and study of the human heart had led him 
to this conclusion, that human depravity 
was of such a nature that nothing’ short of 
the interposition of divine power could save 
it. The passage needs no comment, but 
coming from one who had not the light of 
revelation, but guided himself wholly by 
that of reason, claims our serious reflection. 

Plato held the Biblical view of the love of 
money, and, like our Saviour, he teaches 
that it is very difficult, if not impossible, for 
a man to be very rich and very good. 


“Tt is impossible for people to be very 
rich and good, at least as the many reckon rich, 


* Meno, 99 E. 
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for they call those rich who, amongst few 
persons, have possessions valued at the greatest 
amount of money, which even a bad man ma 
have. Now, if this be so, I will never agree with 
them that the rich man can be really happy if 
he be not good, for it is impossible for one to be 
very rich and very good at the same time.” * 


Again — 


“He who is lifted up by his boasting, ex- 
alting himself through his riches or honours, 
and having his soul inflated with insolence, is 
left deserted by the Deity, and soon falls into 
confusion.” || 


“He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased.” 
Lastly — 


“ Never conform to the doctrine that a man 
can be rich and temperate at the same time.” { 


Amputation of limbs to save the body was 
used by Plato as an illustration in a simi- 
lar sense to that of our Saviour :— 


“ There is a story told, that they who are in 
love are in search of their other half. But m 
doctrine is that a person loves neither the half 
nor the whole of anything, unless it happens to 
be somehow good — since men are willing to 
have their feet and hands cut off, if their own 
limbs are deemed to be evil: for each person does 
not hug his own, I fancy, unless he calls good 
his own property, and evil the property of oth- 
ers, since there is nothing else with which men 
are in love but the good alone.” § 


See Matt. v. 30. 

In the same work, the “ Convivium,” a de- 
scription of love is given which is very simi- 
lar, both in spirit and language, to that of 
charity (which is but the outward manifes- 
tation of the feeling), by Paul in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the first of Corinthians. 
Plato says it is love who — 


“ Advises us of all feelings of alienation, and 
fills us with those of intimacy, or establishes 
all meetings such as this, and in festivals, and 
dances, and in sacrifices he becomes the leader, 
introducing mildness and banishing harshness 
of manners ; the friendly giver of good will, the 
non-giver of enmity; gracious to the good, 
looked up to by the wise, admired by the gods, 
envied by those who have no lot in life, possessed 
by those who have; the parent of luxury, of 
tenderness, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and 
regard ; careful of the good, regardless of the 
bad ; in labour, in fear, in wishes, and in speech, 


* Leg. v. 742 E. 
t Leg. iv. 716 A. 
t Rep. viii. 555 C, 
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the pilot, the encourager, the by-stander, and 
best saviour ; of gods and men, taken altogeth- 
er, the ornament and leader, the most beauti- 
ful and best.” * 


A mere cursory inspection of the works 
of Plato, side by side with the writings of 
the Apostle Paul, would convince any one 
that the latter had read, and unconsciously 
perhaps imitated, the style of the philoso- 
pher. ‘There is something in the peculiarly 
graphic illustrations contained in the Epis- 
tles — the perfect, distinct vision, the earn- 
est reiterations, the thorough analysis, the 
turn of expression, and the indescribable, 
but sensible, swing of sentences, which 
shows that the Platonic element had been 
copiously infused into the mental constitu- 
tion of the great Apostle. Take the paral- 
lel passage to the one just given from the 
“Convivium,” where even the very point- 
ing is analogous : — “ Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charit 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, dot 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil. rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Charity never faileth: but wheth- 
er there be tongues, they shall cease ; wheth- 
er there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away ” (1 Cor. xiii. 4). 


The whole of the argument in the fif-|° 


teenth chapter of this Epistle is Platonic 
both in matter, conception, and style ; it is 
the “ ex twv avavtwy Ta avavria,” or contraries 
from contraries, of the philosopher, and it 
is enunciated in exactly the same close per- 
sonal style of application, bears the same 
vivida vis animi, which characterizes all the 
climaxes in the reasoning of the philoso- 
pher. Plato had a clearer idea of con- 
science in the Christian sense than any of 
the heathens, as is evident from many pas- 
sages, but more particularly from the follow- 
ing. 

‘He tells his disciples, that although the 
wicked man may escape social punishment, 
he suffers the pain of remorse : — 


“‘ He that commits injustice is more wretched 
than he that suffers, and he that is not punished 
is more wretched than he that is.” t 


But in any case he must ultimately be 
punished for his injustice : — 


“ And him does justice follow —the punish- 


* Conv. 197 D. 
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er of those who are deserters from the divine 
law.” * . 


To escape from divine punishment is ut- 
terly impossible. This is a remarkable pas- 
sage, as it bears a striking resemblance to 
two parallel passages in the Scriptures : — 


“Oh, thou youth that thinkest thou art neg- 
glected by the gods, for he who has become wick- 
ed departs to the more wicked souls; but he 
who ~ become better, to the better, both in 
life and in all deaths, to suffer and do what is 
fit for the like to do to the like. But never 
must you, nor any one else, after becoming for- 
tunate, pray to be superior to these judgments 
of the gods; for this judgment, pre-eminent 
above all, did they ordain who did ordain, and 
it is fitting to regard it carefully in every way ; 
for you will never be neglected by it, not though 
you were so small as to sink into the depths of the 
earth, nor so lofty (evwndAog yevouevog) as to fly 
up to heaven; but you will suffer from them the 
fitting punishment whether you abide here or 
depart to Hades.” t 


Compare with this passage Psalm exxxix. 
7:—“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art 
there: if I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there shall thy hand lead me,” &c. 
And Romans, ii. 3:—‘ But we are sure 
that the judgment of God is according to 
truth against them which commit such 
things. And thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them which do such things, and 
doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God?” 


A still more striking passage on the power 
of conscience is the following : — 

“For be assured,” continued he, “that if a 
man begins to think that he is soon to die, he 
becomes inspired with a fear and concern about 
things that had not entered his head before ; for 
these stories concerning the future state which 
tell us that the man who has been unjust here 
must be punished hereafter, have a tendency, 
much as he formerly ridiculed them, to trouble 
his soul at such a time with apprehensions that 
they may be true.” } 


In the Platonic system, as in the Bible, 
the opposition is everywhere prominent] 
maintained between the visible and invisi- 
ble, the sensuous and the spiritual, the tem- 

oral and the eternal. In the “ Phedo” it 
is said — 


* Leg iv. 716 A. 
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In the “ Politicus ” — 


“For incorporeal natures, being the most 
beautiful and greater, are exhibited by reason 
alone and by nothing else.” f 


But more especially in the following’: — 


“Nor yet when any one honours beauty be- 
fore virtue, is this any other thing than truly 
and wholly a dishonour to the soul; ‘for such 
an assertion falsely proclaims that the body is 
more honourable than the soul. For nothing 
born of earthis more honourable than what is in 
Olympus ; and he who thinks otherwise of the 
soul is ignorant that he is careless of this won- 
derful possession.” 


Then, speaking of the sacrifice of honour 
to money, he says : — 


“Tf a man make money at the expense of 
his virtue, he does not honour the soul, for he 
sells what is honourable for a little gold; forall 
the gold both in the earth and under the earth, 
is of no value against virtue (md¢ yap 6 Tu emu 
ying wat bro yg xpvade apeTIg vix avragwe).” f 


Plato had a very mean opinion ‘of sceptics 
and those extraordinary beings called in 
modern phraseology “ free-thinkers,” whose 
greatest claim to the title exists often in 
their utter freedom from thinking, and he 
frequently visited such with his satire. In 
the ‘ Leges” he draws a sketch of a man 
who disbelieves in the gods but who lives a 
moral life, and a man who disbelieves but 
does not control himself at all, and he 
says — 


“The first one may lead others astray in 
matters of opinion, and blaspheme the gods ; 
but the other is full of fraud and stratagem, 
from whom many diviners are, produced — 
sometimes, also, tyrants, mob-orators (dnunyo- 
po), and army leaders, and those who plot 
against others with private mysteries.” § 


One remarkable passage we cannot re- 
frain from quoting, inasmuch as we glean 
from it that in Plato’s time, when Sophism 
was the curse of the day, there was a the- 
ory of “progressive development,” so that 
this philosophic vagary, which haunts the 
academic groves of our times, is but the un- 
quiet ghost of some old Grecian sophistical 
theory seeking a resting-place in our schools. 


* Pheed. 79 A. 

1 Polit. 285 E, seq. 
Leg. v. 727 D. 

ia x. 908 C, 
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The attention of all earnest Darwinians is 
respectfully directed to this passage, as it is 
possible that they may at fast find in it 
their “ parent stem :” — 


“Some of them (the Sophists) draw down to 
earth all things from heaven and the unseen re- 
gion, for through their touching such things as 
those (rocks, trees,and other tangible objects), 
they strenuously contend that that alone exists 
which affords impact and touch, and they define 
body and existence to be the same. But if any 
one says that of other things some have not a 
body, they despise the assertion, and are unwil- 
ling to hear another word. Instead of existence 
they talk of some production being carried on.” * 


Plato speaks of the moral life of a man 
as of a kingdom or state within him :— 


“Looking towards and guarding the state 
(todrevav) which is within him.” t 


So in Luke, xvii. 21, we are told, “ Be- 
hold the kingdom of God is within you.” 

The illustration of racers is used by both 
Plato and the apostle Paul, to enforce per- 
severance in a good life. In the “ Repub- 
lic” there is the following passage, assert- 
ing that only they who come in at the end 
are rewarded : — 


“But such as are true racers, arriving at the 
end, are crowned and receive the prizes.” t 


So in 1 Corinth. ix. 24—“ Know ye not 
that they which run in a race, run all, but 
one receiveth the prize ?” 

Selfishness is thus denounced as the cause 
of most of the evils which afflict men; it 
goes to the root of the truth at once and de- 
serves attention : — 


“The cause of all his misfortunes arises to 
each man upon each occasion through the vio- 
lent love of self. For the lover is blinded with 
respect to the object loved; so that he judges im- 
properly of things just and good and beautiful, 
through thinking that he ought always to hon- 
our what belongs to himself in preference to 
truth.’ § 


The good man is good towards gods and 
men — 


“Now, the temperate || man would act becom- 
ingly both concerning the gods and men, for 


* Soph. 246 B. seq. 
t Rep. 591 BE. 
Rep. x. 613 C, 
ij Leg. v. 731 C, seq. 
|| cwHpwv — That is the Platonic equivalent to the 
regenerated man, the man who has been awakened 
aud subjected to philosophic discipline. 
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hé would not be temperate if he did not-act 
becomingly ; besides, he who acts becomingly 
towards men would act justly, and towards the 
gods piously ; but it is necessary that he who 
acts justly and piously should be just and pious. 
. Therefore, the good man does what- 
ever he may do, well and honourably, and he who 
does well is blessed and happy ; but the wicked 
man, and he who does evil, is wretched.” * 


So in 1 Johniii. 7, we are told that “ He 
that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as 
He is righteous.” 

A passage occurs in the “ Thestetus,” in 
which Plato enunciates the doctrine, that 
the existence of evil is necessary in the econ- 
omy of the moral world, and also dwells 
upon the obstinacy of men in resisting con- 
victions : — 


“ Theod.—If, Socrates, you could persuade 
all men of what you say, as you have me, there 
would be more peace and less evil amongst 
men. ‘ 

Soc. — But it is impossible, Theodorus, that 
evil should be destroyed, for it is necessary that 
there should be always something contrary to 
good; nor can it be seated among the gods, but 
of necessity moves around this mortal nature 
and this region. Wherefore we ought to en- 
deavour to fly hence thither as quickly as pos- 
sible. This flight consists in the resemblance to 
God as much as possible, and this resemblance 
is the becoming just and holy with wisdom. . . 

“Soc. — Since there are two models in the 
nature of things, my friend, one divine and most 
happy, the other ungodly and most miserable, 
they, not perceiving that this is the case through 
stupidity and extreme folly, unknown to them- 
selves become similar to the one by unjust ac- 
tions and unsimilar to the other ; wherefore they 
are punished by leading a life suited to that to 
which they are assimilated. Butif we should tell 
them that unless they abandon this wickedness, 
that place which is free from all evil will not re- 
ceive them when dead, but here they will always 
lead a life resembling themselves, and there will 
be associated with evil these things, as being 
altogether shrewd and crafty, they will listen to 
as the extravagances of foolish men.” t 


We should be satisfied with our lot in life 
and not repine against Providence : — 


“ Let us persuade the young man by our rea- 
soning that everything has been arranged by him 
who tikes care of the universe, with a view to 
the safety and excellence of the whole; each 
part of each, as far as possible, suffers and acts 
what is suited to it.” f 


It was reserved for Christianity to preach 


* Gorg. 507 B. 
+t Theet. 176 B, seq. 
} Leg. x. 903, 
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the elevated doctrine of loving our enemies 
and forgiving those who hate us; but the 
nearest approach to it was taught by Plato, 
and most probably by him alone. 
In the “ Crito” we are told— 


OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“ Never ought one who is injured to return 
the injury, as the multitude think, since it is on 
no account right to act unjustly.” * 


So in Romans, xii. 17, the Apostle says 
“ Recompense no man evil for evil.” 
Although it is quite evident that Plato 
had no clear idea of the Fall, yet he seems 
to have hovered blindly in the close vicinity 
of the truth, for he speaks of a living death 
in ae the same spirit as the Apostle. 

n the “ Cratylus” he speaks of the body 
as the grave (nua) of the soul, and of the 
soul as being buried in the body; also as 
being in a state of apostacy.t 


But the most striking passage is the fol- 
lowing : — 


“For I should not wonder if Euripides speaks 
the truth when he says,— 


+ « « Sug 8 oder et To Cyv pev eore 
KaTrdavew 
To Katdaverv de Cyr’ 


(‘ who knows if life may not be death and death 
life’), and perhaps we are really dead; as I 
have heard from one of the wise, that we are 
now dead, and that the body is our grave 
(onay.)” $ 


So the Apostle, in his Epistle to the Col- 
ossians, iii. 3 — “ For ye are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God.” 

We are to honour God in preference to 
men at allrisks. In the “ Apology,” Plato 
makes Socrates say, when charged : — 


“T honour and love you, O Athenians; but 
I shall obey God rather than you.” § 


When the Apostles were taken before the 
council, Peter replies in almost the same 
words: —“ Then Peter and the other Apos- 
tles answered and said — We ought to obey 
God rather than men.” (Acts, v. 29.) 

The contemplation of the Deity and the - 
divine character is strongly urged by Plato 
as a duty and discipline of the soul: — 


“ And looking, as we said before, at’ what is 


* Crito, 49 C, 
+ Crat. 400 C. 





Gor. 492 E. 
j Apol. 29 A. 
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divine and bright, we shall do so” [act just-|° 


ly.] * 


This is illustrated in a very beautiful 
manner : — 


“ Soc.— You have observed, then, that the 
face of him who looks at the eye of another ap 
pears visible to himself in the eyesight of the 
person opposite to him, as in a mirror, which 
we call tne pupil, being the image of the person 
who looks in it. 

“ Alcib. — You say what is true. 


* Soc. — If, then, the eye would see itself, it 
must look at an eye, and to that place of the eye 
where the virtue of the eye is naturally seated. 
Now this is the sight. 

* Alcib. — Just 80. 


“‘ Soc. —As mirrors, then, are more clear, 
and more pure, and more brilliant, than the 
mirror in the eye so the Deity is more pure and 
more brilliant than that which is the best in our 
soul. 

« Alcib. —It is likely, Socrates. 

* Soc. — Looking therefore at the Deity, we 
should make use of him as a beautiful mir- 
ror,” &.t 


In the next dialogue (“ Alcib.” ii.) there 
isa great deal about prayer, and Plato urges 
that caution should be used in praying 
lest we pray for evils unconsciously — that 
we ought to pray with care : — 


“Does it not seem to you, then, that there 
is need of much forethought, in order that a 
person may not unconsciously pray for great 
evils for himself, while thinking he is praying 
for good ?”’ ¢ 


He recommends, as a safe and excellent 
prayer, one suggested by an ancient poet : — 


“Great God, give us the good things that 
are necessary fur us, whether we ask them or 
not, and keep evil things from us, even when we 
ask them of thee.’’ § 


So the Apostle teaches, in Romans, viii. 
26 : —“ For we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought.” 

Speaking also of sacrifices, he says: — 


“For the divine nature, I conceive, is not 
such as to be seduced by presents, like a knavish 
judge. For it would be a dreadful thing indeed 
if the gods looked to gifts and sacrifices, and not 
the soul.” || 


* Alcib. i. 134 D. 

t Alcib. i. 133 A, seq. 
Alcib. ii. 138 B. 
Alcib. ii. 143 A, 

{ Alcib. ii. 149 B. 
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Is not this in close keeping with revealed 
truth? In 1 Sam. xv. 22, it is written : — 
“ Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifive, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” “For thou desirest not sacri- 
fice; else would I give it: thou delightest 
not in burnt offering. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise ” 
(Ps. li. 16). 

We cannot conclude this investigation 
into the writings of Plato more appropriate- 
ly than by giving the outline of a long pas- 
sage in the “ Republic,” which embodies, 
as it were, the Platonic idea of conversion. 
It contains some grand thoughts, gives a 
graphic description of the passage of a man’s 
soul from darkness into light, and of the 
sympathy felt by one thus changed with 
those of his fellows, who are still grovelling 
in darkness, and of the persecution visited 
upon those who have turned to the true 
light by their still benighted fellows. It de- 
serves a careful perusal. It is rather long, 
but the idea is somewhat as follows : — He 
pictures a lot of men buried in a cave, and 
only allowed to look upon the shadows of 
men and things reflected by the light of a 
fire, upon a wall at the mouth of the cave 
in the far distance. They wou'd regard 
these shadows as realities, and if-they heard 
the voices of the persons whose shadows 
were thus reflected, they would think that it 
was the shadows who spoke. Then, if one of 
them were dragged up out of the cave to 
the light, the first thing he would do would 
be to shut his eyes, as the light would be 
too strong — he would require practice be- 
fore he could perceive real objects ; he would 
be able, first of all, to perceive shadows of 
men, and things in the water, and after that 
the things themselves; after this he would 
more easily behold things in the heavens by 
night, looking to the stars and moon, than in 
daylight tothe sun. By-and-by he would be 
able to look at the sun itself, and see every- 
thing properly. Then the first thing he 
would do, when he remembered his former 
habitation, would be to congratulate himself 
on the change, and pity his fellow-captives. 
He would not go back for all that could be 
given him; and if he were dragged back, 
the first thing would be that he would find 
himself just as much blinded by going out 
of the light into the darkness as he was by 
coming up out of the darkness into the light. 
And, as regards the shadows, if he were to 
dispute about them to the captives, and tell 
them that they were not real, they would 
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say that he had lost his sight by going up 


_above, and they would not let him go up 


ain, and if any one were to try to take 
him up, they would put him to death.* 
The explanation of this allegory is given 
further on in the “ Republic” in Plato's own 
words, thus : — 


“ And now, to refer to our simile of the man 
in the cave; there is his liberation from chains, 
his turning from shadows towards the images 
and the light, his ascent from the underground 
cavern to the sun, and when there, his looking 
at images in water, owing to the want of power 
at first of beholding animals, plants, and the 
sun itself. So also here, in the intellectual 
world, you have the contemplation of divine 
phantasms and shadows of real beings. All 
this exercise in the heart has this tendency — 
to lead back again the best part of the soul to 
the contemplation of what is best in existing 
being.” t ; 


With this passage, which is a most beau- 
tiful and striking one, and which seems to 
foreshadow the scriptural teaching of a 
turning from darkness unto light, we con- 
clude our investigation into the writings of 
Plato, not from a consciousness of having 
exhausted the subject, but in obedience to 
the exigencies of space. More than double 
the number of passages might have been 
quoted, some perhaps more striking than 
these ; but it is hapel that a sufficient num- 
ber have been eliminated to show in how 
marvellous a manner Plato approached the 
teachings of revelation, and A it is hoped, 
sufficient to show how, in the highest flight 
of his divine speculations, there is to be 
perceived the weakness of the man. It 
was a Titanic effort of human reason, and 
it achieved more than any other former en- 
deavour; but it fell, at the height of its 
glory, before the simplest teachings of re- 
vealed truth; and it only remains in the 
world as a lesson and an evidence to all 
nations and through all time that the high- 
est developed form of human intellect is 
unable to investigate those mysteries which 
the Almighty has thought fit to reveal to 
man through the medium of a divine mes- 
sage. 

By long reflection and philosophical in- 
vestigation Plato had become convinced of 
the existence of one supreme God over all, 
and whatever phraseology he may have 
used in his exoteric teachings, which were 
addressed to a mixed assembly, admitted 
without price or distinction, there can be 
no doubt that in his esoteric teachings, 


* Rep. vii. 514 A, seq, 
t Rep. vii. 532 B. 
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when surrounded by his favourite disciples, 
men imbued with the same ardent love of 
truth, engaging in the same determined 
strife with the body, and acting under the 
inspiring hope of the same glorious immor- 
tality as himself, that he unburdened him- 
self of his mission, spoke of a one and onl 
God, eternal.and invisible, Lord over all, 
and imparted to them something of that 
twilight of faith in a divine interposition 
which had so faintly dawned upon his soul. 
He had also arrived at the idea that man 
had degenerated in some way, but when, 
where, or how, was utterly beyond his com- 
prehension ; he could see that human na- 
ture had in it the elements or rather the 
remnants of a greatness which was gone, 
and although it might be improved by phi- 
losophy, yet there was still a something 
wanting, there was still a predisposition to 
error and debasement ; but beyond this his 
philosophy could do nothing for him. 

What is all human history but a long 
monotonous illustration and repetition of 
this truth? Every action of man individu- 
ally as an unit, and every action of man 
collectively as a community, is but the 
evidence of a falling off, of a degeneracy 
in the nature. Nations spring up, prosper, 
grow powerful, outvie all predecessors, and 
then, in the midst of their glory and at the 
height of their power, decline and fall, as 
though beaten down by some unseen hand. 
So with human systems; new philosophies 
are divulged and taught, and for a time 
sway the whole thinking of the world, until 
gradually they become vitiated by interpo- 
lations of error, and are, in turn, displaced 
by the same hidden power. New religions, 
or forms of religion, are adopted, and for 
a while there is a worship acceptable to 
God and good for man; but as time rolls 
on, these systems of religion either lust 
after power or wander after strange gods, 
and, sinking under the weight of their own 
vice or the destruction of their own errors, 
are swept away from the face of the earth 
by the same hidden hand. Human society 
itself is subject to a like mysterious change ; 
in its most exalted phase it appears to be 
only the nearer its downfall. There have 
been phases of society marked by every 
evidence of refinement, splendour, and 
stability, but they degenerated gradually 
into licentiousness or imbecility, and, be- 
coming corrupt and helpless, have vanished 
before the whirlwind of some political con- 
vulsion. So that in his works collectively 
as well as in his works individually, there 
is to be traced the sad lesson of human de- 
generacy, and in the long tale of the course 
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of national vicissitude, just as in the stum- 
bling career of every human life, there starts 
out boldly this solemn truth, that there is 
an inherent necessity in his nature for 
divine interference; that he has wandered, 
and needs to be recalled; that he has de- 
generated, and must be regenerated; that 
he has lost his soul, and is beating blindly 
about for some one who can redeem it. 
The highest achievement of philosophy has 
been to ascertain this great want; but it is 
only in the page of revelation that men can 
learn how it happened, and what is the 
remedy. Philosophy may tell, in trembling 
accents, of human frailty and human vice, 
and strive by its own training to raise up 
the fallen creature; but revelation alone 
can clear the mysteries, by telling men of 
a death in Adam, and anew birth in Christ, 
and solve all the difficulties of philosophy 
in the sentence, that “as by one man sin 
came into the world, so also by one man 
came life everlasting.” 

However, this wondrous system of phi- 
losophic thought had its day, and like the 
truth itself, its persecutors. It came 
amongst men who were steeped in every 
kind of corruption, and it commanded them 
to purge themselves ; it told men who were 
in the hot pursuit of wealth, distinction, 
and luxury, that these things were the ele- 
ments of their ruin, and that truth, wisdom, 
and temperance were the only real treas- 
ures worthy of their strife. No wonder, 
then, that the man who started this noble 
system of morals, who boldly opposed his 
simple virtues to the gilded vices of a .re- 
fined Athenian paganism, should have been 
hunted down, arrested, cast into prison, 
and condemned to death; and, Socrates 
despatched, was it at all probable that 
Plato, who perpetuated that system, en- 
larged and completed it, should be free 
from similar persecutions? Banished from 
his country, a lonely exiled wanderer, after 
years of weary travel he at length returned 
to Athens and taught the philosophy we 
have been endeavouring to investigate ; 
but after his death, as Athens degenerated, 
80 philosophy suffered, until at length there 
was no longer a home for it in the once 
favoured city, when it fled from her groves 
and found a resting place at Alexandria. 
By-and-by the twilight broke into day, and 
the old luminaries, once so bright, struggled 
in vain against the effulgence of that glori- 
ous sunlight. Christianity appeared, and 
the shortcomings of reason were met by the 
truths of revelation. The consequences of 
the Fall, which they had so blindly stum- 
bled over, were explained at once, and met 
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by the sacrifice of Christ. The body they 
had bravely contemned and subdued was 
glorified, and, instead of being cast off like 
an old raiment, was to be renovated and 
put on in the Immortality of the Resurrec- 
tion. The God Plato had so imperfectly 
yet so marvellously shadowed forth, had 
come down from heaven and fulfilled the 
destiny which the philosopher had predicted 
would be his fate. The sins of humanity 
which they had so long striven to exorcise 
by philosophy, but with so little success, 
were to be cast at the foot of the Cross, 
where the world’s great sacrifice was offered 
up, and the atonement accomplished be- 
tween God and man at the world’s altar 
stairs of Calvary. How could philosophy 
stand against this glorious faith? In the 
lace of abstruse reasonings, which could 
” taken up and pursued only by the edu- 
cated and fhe there came a system of 
faith so simple’ that the most ignorant could 
understand and embrace it ; it embellished 
the glory of the a monarch, and 
dignified the life of the humblest peasant. 
It was a new and a welcome thing; it pro- 
claimed the universal brotherhood of hu 
manity by virtue of the common father- 
hood of God; it was the grand completion 
of philosophy; it held out atonement for 
the past and mercy for the future; it made 
clear that mighty problem of the human 
fall over which philosophy had so vainly 
yet so nobly laboured, and showed that 
they had wandered from the fold, but the 
Shepherd had found them; they had re- 
belled against the Monarch, but the Herald 
of Peace was sent; they had sunk into the 
abyss where they were drowning in despair, 
but an arm was stretched out which was 
strong and mighty to save. And men for- 
sook the old philosophy, with its earnest 
but ineffectual strife, with its weary efforts 
after self-help and self-development, saw 
the true nature of its defects, felt their own 
abject helplessness, and then intellect, and 
genius, and pride, and strength,.all humbled 
themselves in the dust before the grand 
forgiveness of the Cross. Though philoso- 
phy drooped by the side of the vigorous 
youth of Christianity yet it was fondly sup- 
ported by the great Fathers of the faith. 
As we have already remarked, those of the 
Eastern or Greek Church attributed a 
measure of inspiration to Plato, studied his 
works carefully, admired his genius, and ad- 
mitted that he would have been perchance 
the greatest apostle of Christianity had he on- 
ly lived to hear the teachings of revelation. 
On the other hand the Latin or Western 
Fathers condemned Plato, and forbade the 
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study of his works; but their enmity arose 
from their excess of zeal— it was even 
another homage to his genius. Devoted to 
the gospel, as they had nobly offered their 
lives to its preaching, they were fearful lest 
men reading so much and such almost-Chris- 
tianity in his works, would forego the more 
difficult injunctions of revelation, and sacri- 
fice religion to philosophy. Both paid 
homage— the Greek Fathers the homage 
of open admiration, the Latin Fathers the 
homage of fear. 

But as time rolled on this new and noble 
faith also became corrupted by human impi- 
ety. Not content with tacit submission to 
the truths of revelation, men must apply 
their reasons once more to the investigation 
of its mysteries, and under the pretext of 
effecting a union between philosophy the 
child of reason, and revelation the message 
of God, to arrange it so that the nobler 
should become sundent to the inferior. 
Then arose that fantastic aberration of hu- 
man intellect, whose effects are to be traced 
in the thought of modern Europe even now. 
Platonism had its votaries, but they bent 
before the authority of revelation; when 
suddenly towards the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury there appeared in the colleges of Spain, 
dug up from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought there, in an Arabic version, the 
long lost works of Aristotle, and men learned 
eagerly the strange Eastern tongue, and 
flocked to read the metaphysical subtleties 
and sophistical reasonings of the resuscitated 
philosopher. * Then arose that love of log- 
ical disputation and logical quibbling which 
changed the current of European thought 
and threatened to extinguish the very life 
of Christianity itself. The Universities of 
Paris and Oxford, each then crowded with 
some thirty or forty thousand students, be- 
came the head quarters of this new learn- 
ing, and men began under its influence to 
break away from their allegiance to God 
and God’s teaching, and once more to en- 
deavour to set up reason in His place. In 
vain did the authorities of the Church strive 
against this rising flood of scepticism. The 
Synod of Paris passed a sentence prohibiting 
the use of Aristotle, which was confirmed 


*Tt has been said that Lord Bacon was an Aristo- 
telian ; but the only point of similarity is in the fact 
that he turned his attention to physical science. 
Like most men of his age, he had been smitten by 
the taint of Aristotelianism ; but even as a young 
man, according to Rawley’s Life, had become dis- 
gusted with it, not for the worthlessness of the au- 
thor, to whom he would ever ascribe all high attri- 
butes, but for the unfruitfulness of the way —‘ be- 
ing a philosophy,” as his lordship used to say, “‘ only 
strong for disputations and contentions, but barren 
of the production of works for the benefit of the 
life of man.” é 
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by the Council of Lateran, under Innocent 
If].; but to no purpose. Men were re- 
solved universally on devoting themselves 
to the new mode of thought ; resistance was 
overcome, and in a short time it became the 
reigning study. Through nearly three cen- 
turies scholasticism reigned supreme; the 
whole world became involved in disputa- 
tions ; nothing was to be believed — all was 
to be proved. Questions were started 
which could never be brought to an issue 
by any process of reasoning, and which 
would have answered no purpose if they 
could. Meanwhile controversy raged about 
these questions; the utmost ingenuity of 
uibbling was displayed on all sides; dis- 
tinctions drawn without a difference, and 
terms employed without meaning ; the war 
of paper raged fiercely, and not unfrequent- 
ly the scribes laid down their pens in con- 
troversial fury, fell upon each other with 
their swords, and blood was shed. The dev- 
otees of this science framed to themselves 
a wondrous metaphysical existence, aloof 
from this world, peopled with such things as 
formalities, haecceities, relations, ideas, sub- 
tleties; the topics about which they rea- 
soned and over which they fought were such 
as intention, remission, proportion, degree, 
infinity, formality, quiddity, individuality, 
and other abstract ideas. Then weddin 
this mass of folly to theology, they burie 
the plain and simple dogmas of the Church 
in the mazes of these subtleties, until men 
lost sight of them altogether, and the theo- 
logians of the time wrote about nothing but 
vague notions and verbal distinctions — 
speculated with the utmost seriousness upon 
questions such as would come naturally from 
the eager inquiry of a child’s mind or the 
frenzied ravings of a hopeless lunatic. No 
more profound satire could be found upon 
human reason than is contained in some of 
the scholastic theology of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, when men 
uarrelled over the generation of the soul, 
the mathematical properties of angels, and 
when Transubstantiation, for the first time 
in the history of the Church, after a lapse 
of more than twelve centuries, was made 
canonical. Things went on thus, scholas- 
ticism being in the ascendant and true re- 
ligion almost lost to view, until the Church 
fell into corruption, became degraded in the 
eyes of men, who, looking about as they al- 
ways do for a guide and a director, found in 
the priests of the Church, their natural 
guides and directors, men worse than them- 
selves, more eager than they after the 
world’s goods, and more devoted than they 
to the pursuit of the world’s pleasures. 
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Then came the great religious convulsion of 
the sixteenth century, before which scholas- 
ticism fled ; and awaking from the captivity 
of that fatal enchantment, they longed and 
thirsted, like drunken men after a debauch, 
for a draught of the pure stream. Faith 
once more gained the ascendant, pure and 
simple faith in revealed truth, untrammelled 
by divinations or sorceries, and for a time 
again all went well. That faith, pure and 
simple, has been handed down, through bit- 
ter persecutions, and out of the fierce fires 
of martyrdom, to our times, and now we in 
turn are seeking to supplant its power by 
our own reason. It is but the repetition of 
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its authority and contemn its teaching; 
therefore the hope of the world lies in the 
rising generation, and the character of the 
rising generation will depend material 
upon the influence of the mother, who wi 
labour to implant in the innocent child’s 
bosom the germ of her own faith, who will 
bend over that child’s heart and in tears 
shield it from the father’s example. That 
is the world’s hope now, for it is the most 
— of all human influences brought to 
ear upon human character. The princi- 
ples and thoughts implanted in that tender 
age by her gentle voice may be borne down 
by the distracting cares of the world, buried 





the old sin, the reappearance of the old vice 
creeping out after long years of obscurity. 
What is the tendency of modern science, 
with its wanton and profitless speculations, 
and i's jealousy of revealed truth — what of 


under the many vices of ariotous youth and 
the corroding cares of an ambitious man- 
hood, but they rise into existence long years 
after the voice which uttered them 1s for 
ever hushed, and the hand which caressed 
modern theology, with its advanced doubts, | as it taught has withered away, resuscitated 
its new readings, and its rational interpre- | into a new life, ominous, menacing, and are 
tations, but the resuscitation of the old | babbled of in the feverish utterances of an 
phase of corrupt feeling, older than Plato, | impenitent death-bed. The heart of man, 
older than scholasticism, older than rational-| to use the language which Luther applied 
ism, yet revived successively in each — that | to the Jews, “ist ein stock stein teufel hart 
revolt of human intellect against divine | Herz;” but the heart of woman is a long- 
a which in our day is taught to be the | suffering, patient heart. Her life is often a 

ighest form of reason, but was character- | martyrdom to man’s passions ; she suffers for 
ized by the Psalmist as being the saying of | him at his birth; she suffers for him in his 
the fool in-his heart. The present genera-| infancy, for the follies of his youth, the 
tion is being rapidly absorbed in these mat:-| caprices of his manhood; she bears the 
rial speculations, from the votaries of sci- heaviest portion of the cares of his maturity, 
ence, the dignitaries of the Church, down | nurses the maladies of his age, weeps over 
to the humbler classes, who follow in the | his tomb, and when at last she lies down by 


train of popular thought. What, then, is to | his side in the indissoluble nuptials of death, 
save the truth —to what influence must we | the cup of her sorrow is not yet filled, for 
look? What will become of the children, 


she will have to give her unwilling evidence 
the germs of the world’s future? Let us| to his many trangressions, and as she lingered 
examine a moment. 


over the last moments of man’s Redeemer, 
It has been written by one who, claiming | so will she weep bitter tears over man’s per- 
exemption from the gentleness, seems to | dition. 

claim exemption also from the graces of her| But, to conclude, there is one more hope 
sex, that whilst superstition (the Atheistical left to the world still, and it is this. It 
equivalent for faith) is being rooted out of | exists, as by the operation of asupernatural 
the minds of men, it still clings around the | law, that error should bear within itself the 
hearts of women. We will not stop to elements of its own corruption; whilst, on 
speculate on the terrible vicissitudes of | the other hand, truth is endowed with the 
thought and feeling which must have led a | power of renewing its life, and it is by the 
woman’s heart to this conviction, but let us | force of this law that we see those mighty 
say that it redounds to the honour of the | edifices which men erect in opposition to 
sex that it is true. There are two powers | what is true —those gigantic systems which 
in the world which have always been exerted | appear to have their foundations laid in the 
towards its redemption, and will always be | very centre of the earth itself— gradually 
so exerted yet, that of Christianity and yield to some secret process of decay, some 
woman’s influence. And it is to woman’s element of destruction working silently at 
influente that we must look for the regener- | their foundations, until the day comes when 
ation of religion now; the men of the pres- | they totter, fall, and bury their votaries in 
ent age seem bent on obstinately rebelling | their ruins; and thus is it none the less sure 





against the teachings and injunctions of reve- | that although men may ridicule truth, may 
persecute it, revile it, scourge it, nail it to its 


ation , and in their great wisdom repudiate 
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cross, yet, like its great Author and Teacher, 
it will rise again; and although at this 
moment men are waging that relentless 
persecution against the truth, yet should 
they displace it by their wanton speculations, 
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should they hurry it from humanity and 
bury it out of their sight, let us never for- 
get that the day cannot be far distant when 
the world will once more gaze upon its 
glorious resurrection. 











A curious paragraph is now going the round 
of the American papers, henhel “ Bryant, the 
poet, and President Jefferson.” Recently, it 
appears, a controversy has been held between 
the Evening Post (Bryant’s own paper) and the 
New York World upon Jefferson’s character, 
and a correspondent has forwarded to the World, 
for republication, a lampoon on Washington’s 
successor, from the pen of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, in 1803, when he was but nine years of age. 
The World remarks, “As a weapon of contro- 
versy we scorn to use it; but it has a curious 
biographical interest which may commend it to 
lovers of literary history. Our first impression 
was, that it could not be Bryant’s, since in 1803 
he was but nine years of age. But, on turning 
to ‘Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia,’ we find it stated 
that Bryant wrote and published verses at that 
age, and this piece is in the same strain toward 
Jefferson with ‘The Embargo,’ published at 
fourteen.” If genuine, it is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable instance of poetical precocity of 
which there is any authentic record. Cowley 
wrote, in verse, “ ‘lhe Tragicall History of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe ” at ten, and Pope, who lisped 
in numbers, composed his “ Ode on Solitude ” 
before he was twelve; but, as they were not 
published at the time, we know not what new 
touches their authors may have given them. 
That a boy nine years old should have written 
such lines as the following is remarkable, and 
would seem incredible if their publication the 
same year did not authenticate the fact. It 
would be absurd to hold a boy of that age re- 
sponsible for the political sentiments he ex- 
presses ; he was the echo of what he heard; but 
that he could have entered so fully into its spirit, 
and was able to express it with so much propri- 
ety of versification, is a marvel of precocity : — 


“On THOMAS JEFFERSON. — By William Cullen 
Bryant. 
And thou, the scorn of every patriot’s name, 
Thy country’s ruin and her council’s shame! 





Poor, servile thing! derision of the brave! 
Who erst from Tarleton fled to Carter’s cave! 
Thou who, when menaced by perfidious Gaul, 
Did’st prostrate to her whiskered minions fall; 
And, when our cash her empt y bags supplied, 
Did’st meanly strive the foul disgrace to hide; 
Go, wretch! resign the presidential chair ; 
Disclose thy secret measures, foul or fair. 

Go, search with curious eye for horned frogs, 
’Mid the wild waste of Louisana bogs; 

Or where the Ohio rolls his turbid stream, 
Dig for huge bones, thy glory and thy theme, 
Go, span, philosophist, thy Sally’s charms, 
And sink supinely in her sable arms; 

But quit to abler hands the helm of State, 
Nor image ruin on thy country’s fate.” 


No doubt the ideas and expressions here are 
very commonplace ; but it is extraordinary that 
a boy of nine should have learnt so much of the 
trick of authorship. Jefferson’s amateurship 
in natural history was a con: ta it topic of satire 
when he became the leader of the Democratic 
—_. That walking law-library and “ Federal 

ull-dog,” Luther Martin, printed a letter in 
1797, in which he scoffs at Jefferson as “em- 
ployed in weighing the rats and mice of the two 
worlds to prove that those of the New are not 
exceeded by those of the Old;” and “ Peter 
Porcupine” (William Cobbett), the same year, 
published a ludicrous will, in which, among 
other things, he bequeathed “to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, philosopher, a curious Norway spider, with 
a hundred legs and nine pairs of eyes.” Con- 
cerning the author of this remarkable poetical 
satire, the journalist at present in dispute with 
him pauses in his article to pay the poet this 
compliment : — “‘ The venerable citizen, who de- 
servedly ranks as our greatest poet, bids fair to 
excel all nonagenarians as much as he distanced 
all novenarians. At the age of seventy, he 
writes with the clearness and strength which 
marked his prose at fifty. His literary life al- 
ready fills more than sixty years, and for any 
evidence of decay that yet appears it may ex- 
tend from the age of nine to ninety.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
HOLLINGFORD GOSSIPS. 


“ My dear Molly, why didn’t you come and 
dine with us? I said to sister I would come 
and scold you well. Oh, Mr. Osborne 
Hamley, is that you?” and a Icok of mis- 
taken intelligence at the téte-a-téte she had 
disturbed came so perceptibly over Miss 
Phebe’s face that Molly caught Osborne’s 
sympathetic eye, and both smiled at the 
notion. 

“T’m sure I — well!-one must sometimes 
—I see our dinner would have been” — 
Then she recovered herself into a connected 
sentence. ‘“ We only just heard of Mrs. 
Gibson’s having a fly from the ‘ George,’ 
because sister sent our Betty to pay for a 
couple of rabbits Tom Ostler had snared, | 
(I hope we shan’t be taken up for poachers, 
Mr. Osborne —snaring doesn’t require a 
license, I believe ?) and she heard he was 
gone off witi the fly to the Towers with 
your dear mamma ; for Coxe who drives the 
fly in general has sprained his ankle. We 
had just finished dinner, but when Bett 
said Tom Ostler would not be back tll 
night I said, ‘ Why, there’s that poor dear 
girl left all alone by herself, and her mother 
such a friend of ours,—when she was 
alive, I mean. But I’m sure I’m glad I'm | 
mistaken.” 

Osborne said, — “I came to speak to Mr. 
Gibson, not knowing he had gone to London, 
and Miss Gibson kindly gave me some of 
her lunch. I must go now.” | 

“QOdear! Iam so sorry,” fluttered out | 
Miss Phebe, “I disturbed you; but it was | 
with the best intentions. I always was mal- | 
apropos from a child.” But Osborne was | 

one before she had finished her apologies. | 
Before he left, his eyes met Molly’s with a | 
strange look of yearning farewell that struck 
her at the time, and that she remembered 
strongly afterwards. “ Sucha nice suitable 
thing, and I came in the midst, and spoilt it 
all. I am sure you're very kind, my dear, 
considering ” — 

“ Considering what, my dear Miss Phebe ? 
If you are conjecturing a love affair between 
Mr. Osborne Hamley and me, you never 
were more mistaken in your life. I think I 
told you so once before. Please do believe 
me.” 
“Oh, yes! I remember. And some- 
how sister got it into her head it was Mr. 
Preston. I recollect.” 

“ One guess is just as wrong as the other,” 
said Molly, smiling, and trying to look 
perfectly indifferent, but going extremely 
red from annoyance at the mention of Mr. | 
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Preston’s name, It was very difficult for 
her to keep up any conversation, for her 
heart was full of Osborne —his changed 
appearance, his melancholy words of fore- 
boding, and his confidences about his wife 
— French, Catholic, servant. Molly could 
not help trying to piece these strange facts 
together by imaginations of her own, and 
found it very hard work to attend to kind 
Miss Pheebe’s unceasing patter. She came 
up to the point, however, when the voice 
ceased; and could recall, in a mechanical 
manner, the echo of the last words, which 
from both Miss Pheebe’s look, and the dying 
accent that lingered in Molly’s ear, she per- 
ceived to be a question. Miss Phebe was 
asking her if she would go out with her? 
She was going to Grinstead’s, the bookseller 
of Hollingford; who, in addition to_ his 
regular business, was the agent for the Hol- 
lingford Book Society, received their sub- 
scriptions, kept their accounts, ordered 
their books from London, and, on payment 
of a small salary, allowed the Society to 
keep their volumes on shelves in his shop. 
It was the centre of news, and the club, as it 
were, of the little town. Everybody who 
pretended to gentility in the place belonged 
to it. It was a test of gentility, indeed, 
rather than of education or a love of litera- 
ture. Noshopkeeper would have thought of 
offering himself as a member, however great 
his general intelligence and love of reading ; 
while it boasted upon the list of subscribers 
most of the county families in the neigh- 
bourhood, some of whom subscribed to the 
Hollingtord Book Society as a sort of duty 
belonging to their station, without often 
using their privilege of reading the books: 
while there were residents in the little town, 
such as Mrs, Goodenough, who privately 
thought reading a great waste of time, that 
might be much better employed in sewing, 
and knitting, and pastry-making, but who 
nevertheless belonged to it as a mark of 
station, just as these good, motherly women 
would have thought it a terrible come-down 
in the world if they had not had a pretty 
young servant-maid to fetch them home 
from the tea-parties at night. At any rate, 
Grinstead’s was a very convenient place for 
a lounge. In that view of the we society 
every one agreed. Molly went upstairs to 
get ready to accompany Miss Phebe; and 
on opening one of her drawers she saw 
Cynthia’s envelope, containing the notes she 
owed to Mr. Preston, carefully sealed up 
like a letter. This was what Molly had so 
unwillingly promised to deliver—the last 
final stroke to the affair. Molly took it up, 
hating it. For a time she had forgotten it ; 
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and now it was here, facing her, and she 
must try and get rid of it. She put it into 
her pocket for the chances of the walk and 
the day, and fortune for once seemed to be- 
friend her; for, on their entering Grinstead’s 
shop, in which two or three people were 
now, as always, congregated, making play 
of examining the ‘books, or business of 
writing down the titles of new works in the 
order-book, there was Mr. Preston. He 
bowed as they came in. He could not help 
that; but, at the sight of Molly, he looked 
as ill-tempered and out of humour as a man 
well could do. She was connected in his 
mind with defeat and mortification; and 
besides, the sight of her called up what he 
desired now above all things to forget; 
namely, the deep conviction received through 
Molly’s simple earnestness, of Cynthia’s dis- 
like to him. If Miss Phebe had seen the 
scowl upon his handsome face, she might 
have undeceived her sister in her supposi- 
tions about him and Molly. But Miss 
Phebe, who did not consider it quite maid- 
enly to go and stand close to Mr. Preston, 
and survey the shelves of books in such 
close proximity to a gentleman, found ber- 
self and errand at the other end of the shop, 
and occupied herself in buying writing-pa- 
per. Molly fingered her valuable letter, as 
it lay in her pocket ; did she dare to cross 


over to Mr. Preston, and give it to him, or 
not? While she was still undecided, shrink- 
ing always just at the moment when she 
thought she had got her courage up for 
action, Miss Phebe, having finished her pur- 


chase, turned round, and after looking a 
little pathetically at Mr. Preston’s back, 
said to Molly in a whisper —“ I think we'll 
o to Johnson's now, and come back for the 
ks in a little while.” So across the 
street to Johnson’s they went ; but no sooner 
had they entered the draper’s shop, than 
Molly’s conscience smote her for cowardice, 
and loss of a good opportunity. “ I’ll be back 
directly,” said she, as soon as Miss Phoebe 
was engaged with her purchases ; and Molly 
ran across to Grinstead’s without looking 
either to the right or the left; she had been 
watching the door, and she knew that no 
Mr. Preston had issued forth, She ran in; 
he was at the counter now, talking to Grin- 
stead himself; Molly put the letter into his 
hand, to his surprise, and almost against his 
will, and turned round to go back to Miss 
Phebe. At the door of the shop stood Mrs. 
Goodenough, afrested in the act of entering, 
staring, with her round eyes, made still 
rounder and more owl-like by spectacles, to 
see Molly Gibson giving Mr. Preston a 
letter, which he, conscious of being watched, 
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and favouring underhand practices habitu- 
ally, put quickly into his pocket, unopened. 
Perhaps, if he had had time for reflection he 
would not have scrupled to put Molly to 
open shame, by rejecting what she so eagerly 
forced upon him. 

There was another long evening to be got 
through with Mrs. Gibson; but on this 
occasion there was the pleasant occupation 
of dinner, which took up at least an hour ; 
for it was one of Mrs. Gibson’s fancies — 
one which Molly chafed against — to have 
every ceremonial gone through in the same 
stately manner for two as for. twenty. So, 
although Molly knew full well, and her 
stepmother knew fuli well, and Maria knew 
full well, that neither Mrs. Gibson nor 
Molly touched dessert, it was set on the 
table with as much form as if Cynthia had 
been at home, who delighted in almonds and 
raisins; or Mr. Gibson been there, who 
never could resist dates, although he always 
protested against “ persons in their station 
of life having a formal dessert set out before 
them every day.” 

And Mrs. Gibson herself apologized as it 
were to Molly a in the same words she 
had often used to Mr. Gibson, — “It’s no 
extravagance, for we need not eat it—I 
never do. But it looks well, and makes 
Maria understand what is required in the 
daily life of every family of position.” 

All through the evening Molly’s thoughts 
wandered far and wide, though she managed 
to keep up ashow of attention to what Mrs. 
Gibson was saying. She was thinking of 
Osborne, and his abrupt, half-finished con- 
fidence, his ill-looks; she was wondering 
when Roger would come home, and longin 
for his return, as much (she said to herself) 
for Osborne’s sake as for her own. And 
then she checked herself. What had she to 
do with Roger? Why should she long for 
his return? It was Cynthia who was doing 
this; only somehow he was such a true 
friend to Molly, that she could not help 
thinking of him as a staff and a stay in the 
troublous times which appeared to lie not 
far ahead — this evening. Then Mr. Pres- 
ton and her little adventure with him came 
uppermost. How angry he looked! How 
could Cynthia have liked him even enough 
to get into this abominable scrape, which 
was, however, all over now! And so she 
ran on in her fancies and imaginations, little 
dreaming that that very night much talk 
was going on not half-a-mile from where she 
sate sewing, that could prove that the 
“scrape” (as she called it, in her girlish 
gr weet ol was not all over, 
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tively speaking. Its nature is the reverse of 
that of the dormouse. Warm ambient air, 
loiterings abroad, gardenings, flowers to talk 
about, and preserves to make, soothed the 
wicked imp to slumber in the parish of Hol- 
lingford in summer-time. But when eve- 
nings grew short, and people gathered 
round the fires, and put their feet in a circle 
—not on the fenders, that was not allowed 
—then was the time for confidential conver- 
sation! Or in the pauses allowed for the 
tea-trays to circulate among the card-tables 
— when those who were peaceably inclined 
tried to stop the warm discussions about 
“the odd trick,” and the rather wearisome 
feminine way of “shouldering the crutch, 
and showing how fields were won ” — small 
crumbs and scraps of daily news came up 
to the surface, such as “ Martindale has 
raised the price of his best joints a half- 
nny in the pound;” or “it’s a shame of 
Rie Harry to order in another book on far- 
riery into the book society; Phebe and 
I tried to read it, but really there is no 
eneral interest in it;” or, * I wonder what 
Mr. Ashton will do, now Nancy is going to 
be married! Why, she has been with him 
these seventeen years! It’s a very foolish 
thing for a women of her age to be thinking 
of matrimony ; and so I told her, when 
met her in the market-place this morning !” 


So said Miss Browning on the night in 
question ; her hand of cards lying by her on 


the puce baize-covered table, while she 
munched the rich pound-cake of a certain 
Mrs. Dawes, lately come to inhabit Holling- 
ford. 

“ Matrimony is not so bad as you think 
for, Miss Browning,” said Mrs. Goodenough, 
standing up for the holy estate into which 
she had twice entered. “If I had ha’ seen 
Nancy, I should ha’ given her my mind very 
different. It’s a great thing to be able to 
settle what you'll have for dinner, without 
never a one interfering with you.” 

“Tf that’s all!” said Miss Browning, draw- 
ing, herself up, “I can do that; and, per- 
haps better than a woman who has a hus- 
band to please.” 

“No one can say asI didn’t please my 
husbands— both on ’em, though Jeremy 
was tickler in his tastes than poor Harry 
Beaver. But as I used to say to’em,‘ Leave 
the victual to me; it’s better for you than 
knowing what’s to come beforehand. The 
stomach likes to be taken by surprise.’ And 
neither of ’em ever repented ’em of their 
confidence. You may take my word for it, 
beans and bacon will taste better (and Mr. 
Ashton’s Nancy in her own house) than all 





the sweetbreads and spring chickens she’s | 
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been a-doing for him this seventeen years. 
But if I chose I could tell you of something as 
would interest you all a deal more than old 
Nancy’s marriage to a widower with nine 
children —only as the young folks them- 
selves is meeting in private, clandestine-like, 
it’s perhaps not for me to tell their se- 
crets.” 

“ T’m sure I don’t want to hear of clandes- 
tine meetings between young men and young 
women,” said Miss Browning, throwing up 
her head. “ It’s disgrace enough to the peo- 
ple themselves, I consider, if they enter on 
a love affair without the proper sanction of 
parents. I know public opinion has chang- 
ed on the subject; but when poor Gratia 
was married to Mr. Byerley, he wrote to my 
father without ever having so much as paid 
her a compliment, or said more than the 
most trivial and commonplace things to her ; 
and my father and mother sent for her into 
my father's study, and she said she never 
was so much frightened in her life, — and 
they said it was a very good offer, and Mr. 
Byerley was a very worthy man, and they 
hoped she would behave properly to him 
when he came to supper that night. And 
after that he was allowed to come twice a 
week till they were married. My mother 
and I sate at our work in the bow-window 
of the Rectory drawing-room, and Gratia 
and Mr. Byerley at the other end; and my 
mother always called my attention to some 
flower or plant in the garden when it struck 
nine, for that was his time for going. With- 
out offence to the present company, I am 
rather inclined to look upon matrimony as 
a weakness to which some very worthy peo- 

le are prone; but if they must be married, 
et them make the best of it, and go through 
the affair with dignity and propriety; or if 
there are misdoings and clandestine meet- 
ings, and such things, at any rate, never let 
me hear about them! I think it’s you to play, 
Mrs. Dawes. You'll excuse my frankness 
on the subject of matrimony! Mrs. Good- 
enough there can tell you I’m a very out- 
spoken person.” 

“It’s not the out-speaking, it’s what you 
say that goes against me Miss Browning,” 
said Mrs. Goodenough, affronted, yet ready 
to play her card as soon as needed. And as 
for Mrs. Dawes, she was too anxious to get 
into the genteelest of all (Hollingford) so- 
ciety to object to whatever Miss Browning 
(who, in right of being a deceased rector’s 
daughter, rather represented the selectest 
circle of the little town) advocated, celibacy, 
marriage, bigamy, or polygamy. 

So the remainder of the evening passed 
over without any farther reference to the 
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secret Mrs. Goodenough was burning to 
disclose, unless a remark made dpropos de 
rien by Miss Browning, during the silence of 
a deal, could be supposed to have connection 
with the previous conversation. She said 
suddenly and abruptly, — 

“ IT don’t know what I have done that 
any man should make me his slave.” If she 
was referring to any prospect of matrimo- 
nial danger she saw opening before her fan- 
cy, she might have been comforted. But it 
was a remark of which no one took any no- 
tice, all being far too much engaged in the 
rubber. Only when Miss Browning took 
her early leave (for Miss Phoebe had a cold, 
and was an invalid at home), Mrs. Good- 
—— burst out with — 

“Well! now I may speak out my mind, 
and say as how if there was a slave between 
as two, when Goodenough was alive, it 
wasn’t me; and I don’t think as it was pretty 
in Miss Browning to give herself sh airs 
on her virginity when there was four wid- 
ows in the room, — who’ve had six honest 
men among ’em for husbands. No offence, 
Miss Airy!” addressing an unfortunate lit- 
tle spinster, who found herself the sole rep- 
resentative of celibacy now that Miss 
Browning was gone. “I could tell her of a 
girl as she’s very fond on, who’s on the 
high road to matrimony ; and in as cunning 
a way as ever I heard on; going out at dusk 
to meet her sweetheart, just as if she was 
my Betty, or your Jenny. And her name 
is Molly too,—which, as I have often 
thought shows a low taste in them as first 
called her so; she might as well be a scul- 
lery-maid at oncest. Not that she’s picked 
up any body common ; she’s looked about her 
for a handsome fellow, and a smart young 
man enough !” 

Every one around the table looked cu- 
rious and intent on the disclosures being 
made, —- the hostess, Mrs. Diwes, who 
smiled intelligence with her eyes, a 1d know- 
ingly pursed up her mouth until Mrs. Good- 
enough had finished her tale. Then she said 
demurely : 

“T suppose you mean Mr. Preston and 
Miss Gibson ?” 

“Why, who told you?” said Mrs. Good- 
enough, turning round upon her in surprise. 
* You can’t say as I did. There’s many a 
Molly in Hollingford, besides her, — though 
none, perhaps, in such a genteel station in 
life. I never named her, I’m sure.” 

“No! But I know. I could tell my tale 
too,” continued Mrs. Dawes. 

“No ! could you, really ?” said Mrs. Good- 
enough, very curious and a little jealous. 
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them in the Park Avenue, — he startled 
’em a good deal, he said; and when he tax- 
ed Mr. Preston with being with his sweet- 
heart, he didn’t deny it.” . 

“ Well! Now so much has come out, I'll 
tell you what I know. Only, ladies, I 
wouldn’s wish to do the girl an unkind turn, 
—so you must keep what I’ve got to tell 
you a secret.” Of course they promised ; 
that was easy. 

“ My Hannah, as married Tom Oakes, 
and lives in Pearson’s Lane, was a-gatherin 
of damsons only about a week ago, an 
Molly Gibson was a-walking fast down the 
lane, —quite in a hurry like to meet some 
one,—and Hannah’s little Anna-Maria 
fell down, and Molly (who’s a kind heart- 
ed lass enough) picked her up; so if Han- 
nah had had her doubts before, she had 
none then.” 

“But there was no one with her, was 
there ?” asked one of the ladies anxiously, 
as Mrs. Goodenough stopped to finish her 
piece of cake, just at this crisis. 

“No: I said she looked as if she was going 
to meet some one,— and by-and-by comes 
Mr. Preston running out of the wood just 
beyond Hannah’s, and says he, ‘ acup of 
water, please, good woman, for a lady has 
fainted, or is ’sterical or something.’ Now 
though he didn’t know Hannah, Hannah 
knew him. ‘More folks know Tom Fool, 
than Tom Fool knows,’ asking Mr. Pres- 
ton’s pardon; for he’s no fool whatever he 
be. And I could tell you more, — and what 
I have seed with my own eyes. I seed 
her give him a letter in Grinstead’s shop, 
only yesterday, and he looked as black as 
thunder at her, for he seed me if she didn’t.’ 

“It’s a very suitable kind of thing,” said 
Miss Airy ; “ why do they make such a mys 
tery of it?” 

“ Some folks like it,” said Mrs. Dawes; 
“it adds zest to it all, to do their courting 
underhand.” 

“ Ay, it’s like salt to their victual,” put in 
Mrs. Goodenough. “But I didn’t think 
Molly Gibson was one of that sort, I 
didn’t.” 

“The Gibsons holds themselves ver 
high ?” cried Mrs. Dawes, more as an inqui- 
ry than an assertion. “Mrs. Gibson has 
called upon me.” 

“ Ay, you're like to be a patient of the 
doctor’s,” put in Mrs. Goodenongh. 

“ She seemed to me very affable, though 
she is so intimate with the Countess and the 
family at the Towers; and is quite the lady 
herself; dines late, I’ve he and every- 
thing in style.” 
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Gibson, her husband, was used to when first 
he came here, — glad of a mutton-chop in his 
surgery, for I doubt if he’d a fire anywhere 
else ; we called him Bob Gibson then, but 


none on us dare Bob him now; I'd as soon. 


think o’ calling him sweep !” 

“| think it looks very bad for Miss Gib- 
son !” said one lady, rather anxious to bring 
back the conversation to the more interest- 
ing present time. But as soon as Mrs. Good- 
enough heard this natural comment on the 
disclosures she had made, she fired round 
on the speaker. . 

“ Not at all bad, and I'll trouble you not 
to use such a word as that about Molly Gib- 
son, as I’ve known all her life. It’s odd, if 
you will. I was odd myself asa girl; I 
never could abide a plate of gathered goose- 
berries, but I must needs go and sculk be- 
hind a bush and gather ’em for myself. It’s 
some folk’s taste, though it mayn’t be Miss 
Browning’s, who’d have all the courting 
done under the nose of the family. All as 
ever I said was that I was surprised at it 
in Molly Gibson; and that I’d ha’ thought 
it was liker that pretty piece of a Cynthia 
as they call her; indeed, at one time I was 
ready to swear as it was her Mr. Preston 
was after. And, now ladies, I’ll wish you a 
very good night. I cannot abide waste ; 
and IJ’ll venture for it Hetty’s letting the 
candle in the lantern run all to grease, in- 
stead of putting it out, as I’ve told her to 
do, if ever she’s got to wait for me.” 

So with formal dipping curtseys the ladies 
separated, but not without thanking Mrs. 
Dawes for the pleasant evening they had 
had; a piece of old-fashioned courtesy al- 
ways gone through in those days. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
SCANDAL AND ITS VICTIMS. 


Wuen Mr. Gibson returned to Holling- 
ford, he found an accumulation of business 
waiting for him, and he was much inclined 
to complain of the consequences of the two 
days’ comparative holiday, which had re- 
sulted in over-work for the week to come. 


He had hardly time to speak to his family, he | 


had so immediately to rush off to pressing 
cases of illness. But Molly managed to arrest 
him in the hall, standing there with his 

eat coat held out ready for him to put on, 
but whispering as she did so — 

“Papa! Mr. Osborne Hamley was here 
to see you yesterday. He looks very ill, 
and he’s evidently frightened about him- 
self.” 

Mr. Gibson faced about, and looked at 
her for a moment ; but all he said was — 
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“Tl go and see him ; don’t tell your moth- 
er where I’m gone: you've not mentioned 
this to her, I hope ?” 

“ No,” said Molly, for she had only told 
Mrs. Gibson of Osborne’s call, not of the 
occasion for it. 

“ Don’t say anything about it: there’s no 
need. Now I think of it, I can’t possibly 
go to-day, — but I will go.” 

Something in her father’s manner dis- 
heartened Molly, who had persuaded her- 
self that Osborne’s evident illness was part- 
ly “ nervous,” by whichshe meant imaginary. 
She had dwelt upon his looks of enjoyment 
at Miss Pheebe’s perplexity, and thought 
that no one really believing himself to be in 
danger could have given the merry glances 
which he had done; but after seeing the 
seriousness of her father’s face, she recurred 
to the shock she had experienced on first 
seeing Osborne’s changed appearance. All 
this time Mrs. Gibson was busy reading a 
letter from Cynthia which Mr. Gibson had 
brought from London; for every opportu- 
nity of private conveyance was seized upon 
when postage was so high; and Cynthia 
had forgotten so many things in her hurried 
packing, that she now sent a list of the 
clothes which she required. Molly almost 
wondered that it had not come to her; but 
she did not understand the sort of reserve 
that was springing upin Cynthia’s mind to- 
wards her. Cynthia herself struggled with 
the feeling, and tried to fight against it by 
calling herself “ ungrateful,” but the truth 
was she believed that she no longer held 
her former high place in Molly’s estimation, 
and she could not help turning away from 
one who knew things to her discredit. She 
was fully aware of ‘Molly's prompt decision 
and willing action, where action was espe- 
cially disagreeable, on her behalf; she knew 
that Moily would never bring up the past 
errors and difficulties; but still the con- 
sciousness that the good, straightforward 
girl had learnt that Cynthia had been 
guilty of so much underhand work cooled 
her regard, and restrained her willingness 
of intercourse. Reproach herself with in- 
gratitude as she would, she could not help 
feeling glad to be away from Molly; it was 
awkward to speak to her as if nothing had 
happened ; it was awkward to write to her 
about forgotten ribbons and laces, when 
their last conversation had been on such 
different subjects, and had called out such 
vehement expressions of feeling. So Mrs. 
Gibson held the list in her hand, and read 
out the small fragments of news that were 
intermixed with notices of Cynthia’s require- 
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“ Helen cannot be so very ill,” said Moll 
at length, “ or Cyn would not want her pin 
muslin and daisy wreath.” 

“T don’t see that that follows, I’m sure,” 
replied Mrs. Gibson rather sharply. “ Hel- 
en would never be so selfish as to tie Cynthia 
to her side, however ill she was. Indeed, I 
should not have felt that it was my duty to 
let Cynthia go to London at all, if I had 
thought she was to be perpetually exposed 
to the depressing atmosphere of asick-room. 
Besides, is must be so good for Helen to 
have Cynthia coming in with bright pleas- 
ant accounts of the parties she has been to 
— even if Cynthia disliked gaiety I should 
desire her to sacrifice herself and go out as 
much as she could, for Helen’s sake. My 
idea of nursing is that one should not be 
always thinking of one’s own feelings and 
wishes, but doing those things which will 
most serve to beguile the weary hours of an 
invalid. But then so few people have had 
to consider the subject so deeply as I have 
done!” Mrs. Gibson here thought fit to 
sigh before going on with Cynthia’s letter. 
As far as Molly could make any sense out 
of this rather incoherent epistle, very in- 
coherently read aloud to her, Cynthia was 
really pleased, and glad to be of use and 
comfort to Helen, but at the same time very 
ready to be easily persuaded into the per- 
petual small gaieties which abounded in her 
uncle’s house in London, even at this dead 
season of the year. Mrs. Gibson came up- 
on Mr. Henderson’s name once, and then 
went on with a running um-um-um to her- 
self, which sounded very mysterious, but 
which might as well have been omitted, as 
all that Cynthia really said about him was, 
“Mr. Henderson’s mother has advised my 
aunt to consult a certain Dr. Donaldson, 
who is said to be very clever in such cases 
as Helen’s, but my uncle is not sufficiently 
sure of the professional etiquette, &c.” 
Then there came a very affectionate, care- 
fully worded message to Molly, —implying 
a good deal more than was said of loving 
gratitude for the trouble she had taken in 
Cynthia’s behalf. And that was all; and 
Molly went away a little Uepressed; she 
knew not why. 

The operation on Lady Cumnor had been 
successfully performed, and in a few days 
they hoped to bring her down to the Tow- 
ers to recruit her strength in the fresh 
country air; the case was one which in- 
terested Mr. Gibson extremely, and in which 
his opinions had been proved to be right, 
in opposition to that of one or two great 
names in London. The consequence -was 
that he was frequently consulted and re- 








ferred to during the progress of her recoy- 
ery; and, as he had much to do in the 
immediate circle of his Hollingford practice, 
as well as to write thoughtful letters to his 
medical brethren in London, he found it 
difficult to spare the three or four hours 
necessary to go over to Hamley to see Os- 
borne. He wrote to him, however, beg- 
ging him to reply immediately and detail 

is symptoms ; and from the answer he re- 
ceived he did not imagine that the case was 
immediately pressing. Osborne, too, ws 
recated his coming over to Hamley for 
the express purpose of seeing him. So the 
visit was deferred to that more convenient 
season which is so often too late. 

All these days the buzzing gossip about 
Molly’s meetings with Mr. Preston, her clan- 
destine correspondence, the téte-d-téte in- 
terviews in lonely places, had been gather- 
ing strength, and assuming the positive form 
of scandal. The simple innocent girl, who 
walked through the quiet streets without a 
thought of being the object of mysterious 
implications, became for a time the uncon- 
scious black sheep of the town. Servants 
heard part of what was said in their mis- 
tresses’ drawing-rooms, and exaggerated 
the sayings amongst themselves with the 
coarse strengthening of expression common 
amongst uneducated people. Mr. Preston 
himself became aware that her name was 
being coupled with his, though hardly to the 
extent to which the love of excitement and 
gossip had carried people’s speeches; he 
chuckled over the mistake, but took no pains 
to correct it. “It serves her right,” said he 
to himself, “for meddling with other folk’s 
business,” and he felt himself avenged for 
the discomfiture which her menace of ap- 
pealing to Lady Harriet had caused him, 
and the mortification he had experienced in 
learning from her plain-speaking lips how 
he had been talked over by Cynthia and 
herself, with personal dislike on the one 
side, and evident contempt on the other. 
Besides, if any denial of Mr. Preston’s stirred 
up an examination as to the real truth, more 
might come out of his baffled endeavours to 
compel Cynthia to keep to her engagement 
to him than he cared to have known. He 
was angry with himself for still loving Cyn- 
thia; loving her in his own fashion, be it un- 
derstood. He told himself that many a 
woman of more position and wealth would 
be glad enough to have him; some of them 
pretty women too. And he asked himself 
why he was such a confounded fool as to go 
on hankering after a penniless girl, who was 
as fickle as the wind? The answer was 
silly enough, logically ; but forcible in fact. 
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Cynthia was Cynthia, and not Venus her- 
self could have been her substitute. In this 
one thing Mr. Preston was more realiy true 
than many worthy men ; who, seeking to be 
married, turn with careless facility from the 
unattainable to the attainable, and keep 
their feelings and fancy tolerably loose till 
they find a woman who consents to be their 
wife. But no one would ever be to Mr. 
Preston what Cynthia had been, and was; 
and yet he could have stabbed her in cer- 
tain of his moods. So, Molly, who had 
come between him and the object of his de- 
sire, was not likely to find favour in his 
sight, or to obtain friendly actions from him. 

There came a time —not very distant 
from the evening at Mrs. Dawes’ — when 
Molly felt that people looked askance at 
her. Mrs. Goodenough openly pulled her 
grand-daughter away, when the young girl 
stopped to speak to Molly in the street, and 
an engagement which the two had made 
for a long walk together was cut very short 
by a very trumpery excuse. Mrs. Good- 
enough explained her conduct in the follow- 
ing manner to some of her friends : — 

“ You see, I don't think the worse of a 
girl for meeting her sweetheart here and 
there and everywhere, till she gets talked 
about; but then when she does— and Molly 
Gibson’s name is in everybody’s mouth — I 
think it’s only fair to Bessy, who has trusted 
me with Annabella, not to let her daughter 
be seen with a lass who has managed her 
matters so badly, as to set folk talking about 
her. My maxim is this,— and it’s a very 
good working one, you may depend on’t — 
women should mind what they're about, 
and never be taiked of; and if a woman’s 
talked of, the less her friends have to do 
with her till the talk has died away, the 
better. So Annabella is not to have any- 
thing to do with Molly Gibson, this visit at 
any rate.” 

For a good while the Miss Brownings 
were kept in ignorance of the evil tongues 
that whispered hard words about Molly. 
Miss Browning was known to “ have a tem- 
per,” and by instinct every one who came 
in contact with her shrank from irritating 
that temper by uttering the slightest sylla- 
ble against the smallest of those creatures 
over whom she spread the zgis of her love. 
She would and aid reproach them herself ; 
she used to boast that she never spared 
them: but no one else might touch them 
with the slightest slur of a passing word. 
But Miss Phebe inspired no such terror; 


the great reason why she did not hear of 


the gossip against Molly as early as any 
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one, was that, although she was not the 
rose, she lived near the rose. Besides, she 
was of so tender a nature that even thick- 
skinned Mrs. Goodenough was unwilling to 
say what would give Miss Phebe pain; and 
it was the new-comer Mrs. Dawes, who in 
all ignorance alluded to the town’s talk, as 
to something of which Miss Phebe must be 
aware. Then Miss Phebe poured down 
her questions, although she protested, even 
with tears, her total disbelief in all the an- 
swers she received. It was a small act of 
heroism on her part to keep all that she 
there learnt a secret from her sister Doro- 
thy, as she did for four or five days; till 
Miss Browning attacked her one evening 
with the following speech : — 

“Phoebe! either you’ve some reason for 
puffing yourself out with sighs, or you’ve 
not. If you have a reason, it’s your duty 
to tell it me directly ; and if you’ve no rea- 
son, you must break yourself of a bad habit 
that 1s growing upon you.” 

“ Oh, sister! do you think it is really my 
duty to tell you? it would be such a com- 
fort; but then I thought I ought not; it will 
distress you so.” 

“Nonsense. I am so well prepared for 
misfortune by the frequent contemplation 
of its possibility that I believe I can receive 
any ill news with apparent equanimity and 
real resignation. Besides, when you said 
yesterday at breakfast-time that you meant 
to give up the day to making your drawers 
tidy, I was aware that some misfortune was 
impending, though of course I could not 
judge of its magnitude. Is the Highches- 
ter Bank broken ?” 

“ Oh no, sister!” said Miss Phoebe, mov- 
ing to a seat close to her sister’s on the sofa. 
“ Have you really been thinking that! I 
wish I had told you what I heard at the’ 
very first, if you've been fancyinz that!” 

“Take warning, Phebe, and learn to 
have no concealments from me. I did think 
we must be ruined, from your ways of go- 
ing on; eating no meat at dinner, and sigh- 
ing continually. And now what is it?” 

“I hardly know how to tell you, Doro- 
thy. I really don’t.” 

Miss Phebe began to cry; Miss Brown- 
ing took hold of her arm, and gave her a 
little sharp shake. 

“Cry as much as you like when you've 
told me; but don’t cry now, child, when 
you're keeping me on the tenter hooks.” 

‘* Molly Gibson has Icst her character, sis- 
ter. That’s it.” 

«Molly Gibson has done no such thing!” 
said Miss Browning indignantly. “How 
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dare you repeat such stories about poor 
Mary’s child! Never let me hear you say 
such things again !” 

“T can’t help it. Mrs. Dawes told me; 
and she says it’s all over the town. I told 
her I did not believe a word of it. And I 
kept it from you; and J think I should have 
been really ill if I’d kept it to myself any 
longer. Qh, sister! what are you going to 
do?” 

For Miss Browning had risen without 
speaking a word, and was leaving the room 
in a stately and determined fashion. 

“TI am going to put on my bonnet and 
things, and then I shali call upon Mrs. 
Dawes, and confront her with her lies.” 

“ Oh, don’t call them lies, sister ; it’s such 
8 strong, ugly word. Please call them 
tallydiddles, for I don’t believe she meant 
any harm. Besides — besides —if they 
should turn out to be truth! Really, sister, 
that’s the weight on my mind; so many 
things sounded as if they might be true.” 

“What things?” said Miss Browning, 
still standing with judicial erectness of 
position in the middle of the floor. 

“ Why — one story was that Molly had 
given him a letter.” 

“ Who's him? How am I to understand 
a story told in that silly way?” Miss 
Browning sat down on the nearest chair, 
and made up her mind to be patient if she 
could. 

“Him is Mr. Preston. And that must 
be true; because I missed her from my side 
when I wanted to ask if she thought blue 
would look green by candlelight, as the 
young man said it would, and she had run 
across the street, and Mrs. Goodenough 
was just going into the shop, just as she 
said she was.” 

Miss Browning’s distress was overcoming 
her anger; so she only said, “ Phebe, I 
think you'll drive me mad. Do tell me 
what you heard from Mrs. Dawes in a sen- 
= and coherent manner, for once in your 

e.” 

“Tm sure I’m trying with all my might 
to tell you everything just as it happened.” 

“ What did you hear from Mrs. Dawes ? ” 

“ Why, that Molly and Mr. Preston were 
keeping company just as if she was a maid- 
servant and he wasa gardener; meeting at 
all sorts of improper times and places, and 
fainting away in his arms, and out at night 
together, and writing to each other, and 
slipping their letters into each other's 
hands; and that was what I was talking 
about, sister, for I next door to saw that 
done once. I saw her with my own eyes 
run across the street to Grinstead’s, where 
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he was, for we had just left him there ; with 
a letter in her hand, too, which was not 
thére when she came back all fluttered and 
blushing. But I never thought anything 
of it at the time; but now all the town is 
talking about it, and crying shame, and 
saying they ought to be married.” Miss 
Phebe sank into sobbing again; but was 
suddenly roused by a good box on her ear. 
Miss Browning was standing over her al- 
most trembling with passion. 

“Phoebe, if ever I hear you say such 
things again, I'll turn you out of the house 
that minute.” 

“T only said what Mrs. Dawes said, and 
asked me what it was,” replied Miss 

hebe, humbly and meekly. “ Dorothy, 
you should not have done that.” 

“Never mind whether I should or I 
shouldn’t. That’s not the matter in hand. 
What I’ve got to decide is how to puta 
stop to all these lies.” 

“ But, Dorothy, they are not all lies —if 
you will call them so; I’m afraid some 
things are true; though I stuck to their be- 
ing talse when Mrs. Dawes told me of them.” 

“If I go to Mrs. Dawes, and she repeats 
them to me, I shall slap her face or box her 
ears I’m afraid, for I couldn’t stand tales 
being told of poor Mary’s daughter, as if 
they were just a stirring piece of news like 
James Horrock’s pig with two heads,” said 
Miss Browning, meditating aloud. “ That 
would do harm instead of good. Phebe, 
I’m really sorry I boxed your ears, only I 
should do it again if you said the same 
things.” Phoebe sate down by her sister, and 
took hold of one of her withered hands, 
and began caressing it, which was her way _, 
of accepting her sister’s expression of re- 
gret. “If I speak to Molly, the child will 
deny it, if she’s half as good-for-nothing as 
they say ; and if she’s not, she’il only worry 
herself to death. No, that won’t do. Mrs. 
Goodenough — but she’s a donkey; and if 
I convinced her, she could never convince 
any one else. No; Mrs. Dawes, who told 
you, shall tell me, and I'll tie my hands to- 
gether inside my muff, and bind myself 
over to keep the peace. And when I’ve 
heard what is to be heard, ]’ll put the mat- 
ter into Mr. Gibson’s hands. That’s what 
I'll do. So it’s no use your saying any- 
thing against it, Phoebe, for I shan’t attend 
to you.” 

iss Browning wert to Mrs. Dawes’, and 
began civilly enough to make inquiries 
about the reports current in Hollingford 
about Molly and Mr. Preston; and Mrs, 
Dawes fell into the snare, and told all the 
real and fictitious circumstances of the 
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story in circulation, quite unaware of the 
storm that was gathering and ready to fall 
upon her as soon she stopped speaking. But 
she had not the long habit of reverence for 
Miss Browning which would have kept so 
many Hollingford ladies from justifying 
themselves if she found fault. Mrs. Dawes 
stood up for herself ard her own veracity, 
bringing out fresh scandal, which she said 
she did not believe, but that many did; and 
adducing so much evidence as to the truth 
of what she had said and did believe, that 
Miss Browning was almost quelled, and sate 
silent and miserable at the end of Mrs. 
Dawes’ justification of herself. 

“Well!” she said at length, rising up 
from her chair as she spoke, “I’m very 
sorry I’ve lived till this day; it’s a blow to 
me just as if I had heard of such goings on 
in my own flesh and blood. I suppose I 
ought to apologize to you, Mrs. Dawes, for 
what I said; but I’ve no heart to do it to- 
day. I ought not to have spoken as I did; 
but that’s nothing to this affair, you see.” 

“Thope you do me the justice to perceive 
that I only repeated what I had heard on good 
authority, Miss Browning,” said Mrs. Dawes 
in reply. 

“My dear, don’t repeat evil, on any 
authority unless you can do some good by 
speaking about it,” said Miss Browning, 
laying her hand on Mrs. Dawes’ shoulder. 
“ /’m not a good wonian, but I know what 
is good, and that advice is. And now I 
think I can tell you that I beg your pardon 
for flying out upon you so; but God knows 
what pain you were putting me to. You'll 
forgive me, won’t you, my dear?” Mrs, 
. Dawes felt the hand trembling on her 
shouller, and saw the real distress of Miss 
Browning’s mind, so it was not difficult to 
her to grant the requested forgiveness. 
Then Miss Browning went home, and said 
but few words to Phebe, who indeed saw 
well enough that her sister had heard the 
reports confirmed, and needed no further 
explanation of the cause of scarcely-tasted 
dinner, and short replies, and saddened 
looks. Presently Miss Browning sate down 
and wrote a short note. Then she rang 
the bell, and told the little maiden who 
answered it to take it to Mr. Gibson, and if 
he was out to see that it was given to him 
as soon as ever he came home. And then 
she went and put on her Sunday cap; and 
Miss Phoebe knew that her sister had writ- 
ten to ask Mr. Gibson to come and be told 
of the rumours affecting his daughter. 
Miss Browning was sadly disturbed at the 
information she had received, and the task 
that lay before her; she was miserably un- 
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comfortable to herself and irritable to Miss 
Phoebe, and the netting-cotton she was 
using kept continually snapping and break- 
ing from the jerks of her nervous hands. 
When the knock at the door was heard, 
—the well-known doctor’s knock, — Miss 
Browning took off her spectacles, and drop- 
ped them on the carpet, breaking them as 
she did so; and then she bade Miss Phebe 
leave the room, as if her presence had cast 
the evil-eye, and shen 5 the misfortune. 
She wanted to look natural, and was dis- 
tressed at forgetting whether she usually 
received him sitting or standing. 

“ Well!” said he, coming in cheerfully, 
and rubbing his cold hands as he went 
straight to the fire, “ and what is the matter 
with us? It’s Phoebe, I suppose. I hope 
none of those old spasms? But, after all, 
a dose or two will set that to rights.” 

“Oh! Mr. Gibson, I with it was Phebe, 
or me either!” said Miss Browning, trem- 
bling more and more. 

He sate down by her patiently, when he 
saw her agitation, and took her hand in a 
kind, friendly manner. 

“ Don’t hurry yourself, — take your time. 
I daresay it’s not so bad as you fancy; but 
we'll see about it. There’s a great deal of 
help in the world, much as we abuse it.” 

“Mr. Gibson,” said she, ‘it’s your Molly 
I’m so grieved about. It’s out now, and God 
help us both, and the poor child too, for I'm 
sure she’s been led astray, and not gone 
wrong by her own free will!” 

“Molly!” said he fighting, against her 
words. “ What’s my little Molly been 
doing or saying ?” 

“Qh! Mr. Gibson, I don’t know how to 
tell you. I never would have named it, if I 
had not been convinced, sorely, sorely 
against my will.” 

“ At any rate, you can let me hear what 
you have heard,” said he, putting his elbow 
on the table, and screening his eyes with his 
hand. “ Not that Iam a bit afraid of any- 
thing you can hear about my girl.” continued 
he. “Only in this little nest of gossip it’s 
as well to know what people are talking 
about.” 

“ They say — oh! how shall I tell you?” 

“Go on, can’t you?” said he, removing 
his hand from his blazing eyes. “I’m not 
going to believe it, so don’t be afraid !” 

“But I fear you must believe it. I would 
not if I could help it. She’s been carrying 
on a clandestine correspondence with Mr. 
Preston ! ” — 

“ Mr. Preston!” exclaimed he. 

“ And meeting him at all sorts of unseem- 
ly places and hours out of doors, —in the 
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dark, — fainting away in his —his arms, if 
I must speak out. All the town is talking 
of it.” Mr. Gibson’s hand was over his 
eyes again, and he made no sign; so Miss 
Browning went on, adding touch to touch. 
“Mr. Sheepshanks saw them together. 
They have exchanged notes in Grinstead’s 
shop ; she ran after him there.” 

“ Be quiet, can’t you?” said Mr. Gibson, 
taking his hand away, and showing his grim 
set face. “TI have heard enough. Don’t go 
on. Isaid Ishouldn’t believe it, and I don’t. 
I suppose I must thank you for telling me; 
but I can’t yet.” } 

“I don’t want your thanks,” said Miss 

Browning, almost crying. “I thought you 
ought to know; for though you're married 
again, I can’t forget you were dear Mary’s 
a once upon a time; and Molly’s her 
child.” 
_ “Td rather not speak any more about it 
Just at present,” said he, not at all replying 
to Miss Browning’s last speech. “I may 
not control myself as I ought. I only wish 
I could meet Preston, and horsewhip him 
within an inch of his life. I wish I’d the 
doctoring of these slanderous gossips. T’d 
make their tongues lie still fora while. My 
little girl! What harm has she done them 
all, that they should go and foul her fair 
name.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Gibson, I’m afraid it’s all 
true. I would not have sent for you if I 
hadn’t examined into it. Do ascertain the 
truth before you do anything violent, such 
as horsewhipping or poisoning.” 

With all the inconséquence of a man in a 

assion, Mr. Gibson Touaiied out, “ What 
have I said about horsewhipping or poison- 
ing? Do you think I’d have Molly’s name 
dragged about the streets in connection 
with any act of violence on my part. Let 
the report die away as it arose. Time will 
prove its falsehood.” 

* But I don’t think it will, and that’s the 
pity of it,” said Miss Browning. “ You must 
do something, but I don’t know what.” 

“T shall go home and ask Molly herself 
what’s the meaning of it all; that’s all 
TI shall do. It’s too ridiculous — knowing 
Molly as I do, it’s perfectly ridiculous.” He 
got up and walked about the room with 
hasty steps, laughing short unnatural laughs 
from time to time. ‘ Really what will they 
say next? ‘ Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle tongues to do.’” 

“Don’t talk of Satan, please, in this 
house. No one knows what may happen, 
if he’s lightly spoken about,” pleaded Miss 
Browning. 

He went on, without noticing her, talking 
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to himself, — ‘I’ve a great mind to leave 
the place ; — and what food for scandal that 
piece of folly would give rise to!” Then he 
was silent for a time; his hands in his pock- 
ets, his eyes on the ground, as he continued his 
quarter-deck march. Suddenly he stopped 
close to Miss Browning’s chair. “ I’m thor- 
oughly ungrateful to you, for as true a mark 
of friendship as you’ve ever shown to me. 
True or false, it was right I should know the 
wretched scandal that was being circulated ; 
and it could not have been pleasant for you 
to tell it me. Thank you from the bottom 
of my heart.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Gibson, if it was false I 
would never have named it, but let it die 
away.” 

“ It’s not true though!” said he, doggedly, 
letting drop the hand he had taken in his 
effusion of gratitude. 

She shook her head. “shall always love 
Molly for her mother’s sake,” she said. And 
it was a great concession from the correct 
Miss Browning. But her father did not 
understand it as such. 

“You ought to love her for her own. 
She has done nothing to disgrace herself. 
I shall go straight home, and probe into the 
truth.” 

“ As if the poor girl who has been led 
away into deceit already would seruple 
much at going on in falsehood,” was Miss 
Browning's remark on this last speech of 
Mr. Gibson’s; but she had discretion enough 
not to make it until he was well out of 
hearing. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN INNOCENT CULPRIT. 


Wir his head bent down —as if he 
were facing some keen-blowing wind — and 
yet there was not a breath of air stirring — 
Mr. Gibson went swiftly to his own home. 
He rang at the door-bell; an unusual pro- 
ceeding on his part. Maria opened the 
door. “Go and tell Miss Molly she is 
wanted in the dining-room. Don’t say who 
it is that wants her.” There was some- 
thing in Mr. Gibson’s manner that made 
Maria obey him to the letter, in spite of 
of Molly’s surprised question. 

“ Wants me? Whois it, Maria?” 

Mr. Gibson went into the dining-room, 
and shut the door, for an instant’s solitude, 
He went up to the chimney-piece, took 
hold of it, and laid his head on his hands, 
and tried to still the beating of his heart. 

The door opened. He knew that Molly 
stood there before he heard her tone of 
astonishment. 
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“ Papa!” 

“ Hush !” said he, turning round sharply. 
“Shut the door. Come here.” 

She came to him, wondering what was 
amiss. Her thoughts went to the Hamleys 
immediately. “Is it Osborne?” she asked, 
breathless. If Mr. Gibson had not been 
too much agitated to judge calmly, he might 
have deduced comfort from tnese three 
words. 

But instead of allowing himself to seek 
for comfort from collateral evidence, he 
said, — “ Molly, what is this I hear? That 
you have been keeping up a clandestine in- 
tercourse with Mr. Preston— meeting him 
in out-of-the-way places; exchanging letters 
with him in a stealthy way.” 

Though he had professed to disbelieve all 
this, and did disbelieve it at the bottom of 
his soul, his voice was hard and stern, his 
face was white and grim, and his eyes fixed 
Molly’s with the terrible keenness of their 
research. Molly trembled all over ; but she 
did not attempt to evade his penetration. 
If she was silent for a moment, it was 
because she was rapidly reviewing her rela- 
tion with regard to Cynthia in the matter. 
It was but a moment’s pause of silence; but 
it seemed long minutes to one who was 
craving for a burst of indignant denial. He 
had taken hold of her two arms just above 
her wrists, as she had just advanced towards 
him; he was unconscious of this action; 
but, as his impatience for her words grew 
upon him, he grasped her more and more 
tightly in his vice-like hands, till she made 
a little involuntary sound of pain. And 
then he let go; and she looked at her soft 
bruised flesh, with tears gathering fast to 
her eyes to think that he, her father, should 
have hurt her so. At the instant it ap- 

ared to her stranger that he should inflict 

odily pain upon his child, than that he 
should have heard the truth —even in an 
exagverated form. With achildish gesture 
she held out her arm to him; but if she 
expected pity, she received none. 

“Pooh!” said he, as he just glanced at 
the mark, “that is nothing — nothing. 
Answer my question. Have you—have you 
met that man in private ?” 

“Yes, papa, I have; but I don’t think it 
was wrong.” 

He sate down now. “Wrong!” he 
echoed, bitterly. “Not wrong? Well! I 
must bear it somehow. Your mother is 
dead. That’s one comfort. Itis true, then, 
is it? Why, I did not believe it—not I. 
I laughed in my sleeve at their credulity ; 
and I was the dupe all the time ! ” 

“ Papa, I cannot tell you all. It isnot my 
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secret, or you should know it directly. 
Indeed, you will be sorry some time—I 
have never deceived you yet, havel ?” try- 
ing to take one of his hands; but he kept 
them tightly in his pockets, his eyes fixed on 
the pattern of the carpet before him. “ Pa- 
pa!” said she, pleading again, “ have I ever 
deceived you?” 

“How can I tell? I hear of this from 
the town’s talk. I don’t know what next 
may come out !” 

“ The town’s talk,” said Molly in dismay. 
“ What business is it of theirs ?” 

“ Every one makes it their business to 
cast dirt on a girl’s name who has diregarded 
the commonest rules of modesty and pro- 
priety.” 

“Papa, you are very hard. ‘ Modesty 
disregarded.’ I will tell you exactly what 
Ihave cone. I met Mr. Preston once, — 
that evening when you put me down to walk 
over Croston Heath, — and there was anoth- 
er person with him. I met him a second 
time — and that time by appointment — 
nobody but our two selves, — in the Towers’ 
Park. That is all, papa. You must trust 
me. I cannot explain more. You must 
trust me indeed.” 

He could not help relenting at her words ; 
there was such truth in the tone in which 
they were spoken. But he neither spoke 
nor stirred fur a minute or tw». Then 
he raired his eyes to hers for the first time 
since she had acknowledged the external 
truth of what he charged her with. Her 
face was very white, but it bore the impress 
of the final sincerity of death, when the true 
expression prevails without the poor dis- 
guises of time. 

“ The letters ?” he said, — but almost as 
if he were ashamed to question that counte- 
nance any further. 

“T gave him one letter, — of which I did 
not write a word, — which, in fact, I believe 
to have been merely an envelope, without 
any writing whatever inside. The giving 
that letter, —the two interviews I have 
named, — make all the private intercourse 
Ihave had with Mr. Preston. Oh! papa, 
what have they been saying that has griev- 
ed — shocked you so much ?” 

“Never mind. As the world goes, what 
you say you have done, Molly, is ground 
enough. You must tell me all. I must be 


able to refute these rumours point by point.” 
“ How are they to be refuted ; when you 
say that the truth which I have acknowl- 
edged is ground enough for what people are 
saying?” 
“ You say you were not acting for your- 
self, but for another. If you tell me who the 


— 
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other was, —if you tell me everything out 
fully, I will do my utmost to screen her — 
for of course I guess it was Cynthia — while 
I am exonerating you.” 

“ No, papa!” said Molly, after some little 
consideration; “I have told you all I can 
tell; all that concerns myself; and I have 
promised not to say one word more.” 

“Then your character will be impugned. 
It must be, unless the fullest explanation of 
these secret meetings are given. I have a 
great mind to force the whole truth out of 
Preston himself! ” 

“Papa! once againI beg you to trust 
me. If you ask Mr. Preston you will very 

likely hear the whole truth; but that is just 
what Ihave been trying so hard to conceal, 
for it will only make several people very 
unhappy if it is known, and the whole affair 
is over and done with now.” 

“Not your share in it. Miss Browning 
sent fur me this eveniug to tell me how peo- 
ple were talking about you. She implied 
that it was a complete loss of your good 
name. You do not know, Molly, how slight 
a thing may blacken a girl’s reputation for 
life. I had hard work to stand all she said, 
even though I did not believe a word of it 
at the time. And now you have told me 
that much of it is true.” 

“ But I think you are a brave man, papa. 
And you believe me, don’t you? We shall 
outlive these rumours, never fear.” 

“ You don't know the power of ill-natured 
tongues, child,” said he. 

“ Oh, now you've called me ‘ child’ again 
I don’t care for anything. Dear, dear papa, 
I'm sure it is best and wisest to take no no- 
tice of these speeches. After all they may 
not mean them ill-naturedly. I am sure 
Miss Browning would not. By-and-by 
they'll quite forget how much they made out 
of so little, —and even if they don’t, you 
would not have me break my solemn word, 
would you?” 

“Perhaps not. But I cannot easily for- 
give the person, who, by practising on your 
generosity, led you into this scrape. You 
are very young, and look upon these things 
as merely temporary evils. I have more ex- 
perience.” 

* Still I don’t see what I can do now, pa- 
pa. Perhaps I've been foolish; but what I 
did, Idid of my ownself. It was not sug- 
gested to me. And I'm sure it was not 
wrong in morals, whatever it might be in 
judgment. As I said, it is all over now; 
what I did ended the affair, I am thankful 
say; and it was with that object I did it. 

If people choose to talk about me, I must 
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“ Does your mother — does Mrs. Gibson 
— know anything about it ?” asked he-with 
sudden anxiety. ; 
“No; not-a bit; not a word. Pray don’t 
name it to her. That. might lead to more 
mischief than anything else. I have really 
told you everything I am at liberty to 
tell.” 

It was a great relief to Mr. Gibson to find 
that his sudden fear that his wife might have 
been privy to it all was ill-founded; he had 
been seized by a sudden dread that she, 
whom he had chosen to marry in order to 
have a protectress and guide for his daugh- 
ter, had been cognizant of this ill-advised ad- 
venture with Mr. Preston; nay, more, that 
she might even have instigated it to save her 
own child; for that Cynthia was somehow 
or other at the bottom of it all he had no 
doubt whatever. But now, at any rate, Mrs. 
Gibson had not been playing a treacherous 
part; that was all the comfort he could ex- 
tract out of Molly’s mysterious admission, 
that much mischief might result from Mrs. 
Gibson’s knowing anything about these 
meetings with Mr. Preston. : 

“Then, what is to be done?” said he. 
“These reports are abroad, — am I to do 
nothing to contradict them? Am Ito go 
about smiling and content with all this talk 
about you, passing from one idle gossip to 
another ?” 

“I'm afraid so. I’m very sorry, for I 
never meant you to have known anything 
about it, and Sous see now how it must dis- 
tress you. But surely when nothing more 
happens, and nothing comes of what has hap- 
pened, the wonder and the gossip must die 
away; I know you believe every word I 
have said, and that you trust me, papa? 
Please, for my sake, be patient with all this 
gossip and cackle.” ; 

“Jt will try me hard, Molly,” said he. 

“ For my sake, papa!” . 

“don’t see what else I can do,” replied 
he moodily, “ unless I get hold of Preston.” 

“That would be the worst of all. That 
would make a talk. And, after all, perhaps 
he was not so very much to blame. Yes! 
he was. Buthe behaved well to me as far 
as that goes,” said she, suddenly recollect- 
ing his speech when Mr. Sheepshanks came 
up in the Towers’ Park — “ Don’t stir, you 
have done nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“That istrue. A quarrel between men 
which drags a woman’s name into notice 13 
to be avoided at any cost. But sooner or 
later I must have it out with Preston. He 
shall find it not so pleasant to have placed 
my daughter in equivocal circumstances.” 





submit; and so must you, dear papa.” 


“ He did not place me. He did not know 
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I was coming, did not expect to meet me 
either time ; and would far rather not have 
taken the letter I gave him if he could have 
helped bimself.” 

“It is all a mystery. I hate to have you 
mixed up in mysteries.” 

“T hate to be mixed up. But what can 
Ido? I know of another mystery which I 
I am pledged not to speak about. I cannot 
help myself.” 

_“ Well, all I can say is, never be the her- 
oine of a mystery that you can avoid, if 
you can’t help being an accessory. Then, 

suppose, I must yield to your wishes and 
let this scandal wear itself out without any 
notice from me ?” 


“What else can you do under the cir- 
cumstances ?” 


“ Ay; what else indeed ? How shall you 
bear it?” 

_ For an instant the quick hot tears sprang 
into her eyes ; to have everybody — all her 
world thinking evil of her, did seem hard to 
the girl who had never thought or said any 
unkind thing of them. But she smiled as she 
made answer — : 

“ It’s like tooth-drawing, it will be over 
some time. It would be much worse if I had 
really been doing wrong.” 

“Cynthia shall be aware” —he began ; 
but Molly put her hand before his thouth. 

“ Papa, Cynthia must not be accused, or 
suspected ; you will drive her out of your 
house if you do, she is so proud, and so un- 
peateeess, except by you. And Roger, — 
or Roger's sake you will never do or say 
anything to send Cynthia away, when he 
has trusted us all to take care of her, and 
love her in his absence. Oh! I think if she 
were really wicked, and I did not love her 
at all, I should feel bound to watch over 
her, he loves her so dearly. And she is 
really good at heart, and I do love her, 
dearly. You must not vex or hurt Cynthia, 
= areas she is dependent upon 

u! 

“Ithink the world would get on toler- 
ably well, if there were no women in it. 
They plague the life out of one. You've 
made me forget, amongst you — poor old 
Job Haughton that I ought to have gone to 
see an hour ago.” . 

» Molly put up her mouth to be kissed. 

You re not angry with me now, papa, are 
you?” 

“ Get out of my way” (kissing ‘her all the 
same). “ If I’m not angry with you, I ought 
to be; for you’ve caused a great deal of 
worry, which won’t be over yet awhile, I 
can tell you.” 

For all Molly’s bravery at the time of this 
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conversation, it was she that suffered more 
than her father. He kept out of the way of 
hearing gossip; but she was perpetually 
thrown into the small society of the place. 
Mrs. Gibson herself had caught cold, and 
moreover was not tempted by the quiet old- 
fashioned visiting which was going on just 
about this time, provoked by the visit of two 
of Mrs. Dawes’ pretty unrefined nieces, who 
laughed, and chattered, and ate, and would 
fain have flirted with Mr. Ashton, the vicar, 
could he have been brought by any possibil- 
ity to understand his share in the business. 
Mr. Preston did not accept the invitations 
to Hollingford tea-drinkings with the same 
eager gratitude as he had done a year be- 
fore: or else the shadow which hung over 
Molly would not have extended to him, her 
co-partner in the clandestine meetings which 
gave such umbrage to the feminine virtue of 
the town. Molly herself was invited, be- 
cause it would not do to pass any apparent 
slight on either Mr. or Mrs. Gibson; but 
there was a tacit and under-hand protest 
against her being received on the old terms. 
Every one was civil to her, but no one was 
cordial ; there was a very perceptible film of 
difference in their behaviour to her from what 
it was formerly ; nothing that*had outlines 
and could be defined. But Molly, for all 
her clear conscience and her brave heart, felt 
acutely that she was only tolerated, not 
welcomed. She caught the buzzing whis- 
pers of the two Miss Oakses, who, when they 
first met the heroine of the prevailing scan- 
dal, looked at her askance, and criticized her 
pretensions to good looks, with hardly an 
attempt at under-tones. Molly tried to be 
thankful that her father was not in the mood 
for visiting. She was even glad that her 
stepmother was too much of an invalid to 
come out, when she felt thus slighted, and 
as it were, degraded from her place. Miss 
Browning herself, that true old friend, spoke 
to her with chilling dignity, and much re- 
serve; for she had never heard a word from 
Mr.:Gibson since the evening when she had 
put herself to so much pain to tell him of 
the disagreeable rumours affecting his 
daughter. 

Only Miss Phoebe would seek out Molly 
with even more than her former tenderness ; 
and this tried Molly’s calmness more than 
all the slights put together. The soft 


hand, pressing hers under the table, — the 
continual appeals to her, so as to bring her 
back into the conversation, touched Molly 
almost to shedding tears. Sometimes the 
poor girl wondered to herself whether this 
change in the behaviour of her acquaint- 
ances was nota mere fancy of hers; whether, 
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if she had never had that conversation with 
her father, in which she had borne herself 
so bravely at the time, she should have dis- 
covered the difference in their treatment of 
her. She never told her father how she 
felt these perpetual small slights; she had 
chosen to bear the burden of her own free 
will; nay, more, she had insisted on being 
allowed to do so; and it was not for her to 

ieve him now by showing that she shrank 
from the consequences of her own act. So 
she never even made an excuse for not 
going into the small gaieties, or mingling 
with the society of Hollingford. Only she 
suddenly let go the stretch of restraint she 
was living in, when one evening her father 
told her that he was really anxious about 
Mrs. Gibson’s cough, and should like Molly 
to give up a party at Mrs. Goodenough’s, to 
which they were all three invited, ‘but to 
which Molly alone was going. Molly’s heart 
leaped up at the thoughts of stopping at home, 
even though the next moment she had to 
blame herself for rejoicing at a reprieve 
that was purchased by another's suffering. 
However, the remedies prescribed by her 
husband did Mrs. Gibson good ; and she was 
particularly grateful and caressing to Molly. 

“ Really, dear!” said she, stroking Mol- 
ly’s head, “ I think your hair is getting soft- 
er, and losing that disagreeable crisp curly 
feeling.” 

Then Molly knew that her stepmother 
was in high good-humour; the smoothness 
or curliness of her hair was a sure test of 
the favour in which Mrs. Gibson held her 
at the moment. 

‘“‘T am so sorry to be the cause of detain- 
ing you from this little party, but dear papa 
is so over-anxious about me. I have al- 
ways been a kind of pet with gentlemen, 
and poor Mr. Kirkpatrick never knew how 
to make enough of me. But I think Mr. 
Gibson is even more foolishly fond; his last 
words were,‘ Take care of yourself, Hya- 
cinth;’ and then he came back again to 
say, ‘If you don’t attend to my directions I 
won’t answer for the consequences. I 
shook my forefinger at him, and said, ‘ Don’t 
be so anxious, you silly man.’” 

“T hope we have done everything he told 
us to do,” said Molly. 

“Oh yes! [feel so much better. Do you 
know, late as it is, I think you might go to 
Mrs. Goodenough’s yet? Maria could take 
you, and I should like to see you dressed ; 
when one has been wearing dull warm 
gowns for a week or two one gets quite a 
craving for bright colours, and evening 
dress. So go and get ready, dear, and then 
perhaps you'll bring me back some news, 
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for really shut-up as I have been with only 
papa and you for the last fortnight, I’ve got 
quite moped and dismal, and I can’t bear to 
keep young people from the gaieties suita- 
ble to their age.” 

“Qh, pray, mamma! I had so much rath- 
er not go?” : 

“ Very well! very well! Only I think it 
is rather selfish of you, when you see I am 
so willing to make the sacrifice for your 
sake.” 

“ But you say it is a sacrifice to you, and 
I don’t want to go.” 

“Very well; did I not say you might stop 
at home; only pray don’t chop logic; noth- 
ing is so fatiguing to a sick person.” 

Then they were silent for some time. 
Mrs. Gibson broke the silence by saying, 
in a languid voice — 

“ Can’t you think of anything amusing to 
say, Molly ?” 

Molly pumped up from the depths of her 
mind a few little trivialities which she had 
nearly forgotten, but she felt that they were 
anything ‘but amusing, and so Mrs. Gibson 
seemed to feel them; for presently she 
said — 

“T wish Cynthia was at home.” And 
Molly felt it as a reproach to herown dullness. 

“ Shall I write to her and ask her tocome 
back ?” 

“ Well, I’m not sure; I wish I knew a 
great many things. You've not heard any- 


have you?” 

Remembering her father’s charge not to 
speak of Osborne’s health, Molly made no 
reply, nor was any needed, for Mrs. Gibson 
went on thinking aloud — 


attentive as he was in the spring —and the 
chances about Roger —lI shall be really 
grieved if anything happens to that young 
man, uncouth as he is, but it must be owned 
that Africa is not merely an unhealthy — 
it is a savage —and even in some parts a 
cannibal country. I often think of all I’ve 
read of it in geography books, as I lie awake 
at night, and if Mr. Henderson is really be- 
coming attached! The future is hidden 
from us by infinite wisdom, Molly, or else 
I should like to know it; one would caleu- 
late one’s behaviour at the present time so 
much better if one only knew what events 
were tocome. But I think, on the whole, 
we had better not alarm Cynthia. If we 
had only known in time we might have 

lanned for her to have come down with 

ord Cumnor and my lady.” 

“Are they coming? Is Lady Cumnor 





well enough to travel?” 


thing of poor dear Osborne Hamley lately, ~ 


“ You see, if Mr. Henderson has been as - 
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“Yes, to be sure. Or else I should not 
have considered whether or no Cynthia 
could have come down with them; it would 
have sounded very well—more than re- 
spectable, and would have given her a po- 
sition among that lawyer set in London.” 

“Then Lady Cumnor is better ¢” 

“To be sure. I should have thought 
papa would have mentioned it to you; but, 
to be sure, he is always so scrupulously care- 
ful not to speak about his patients. Quite 
right too—quite right and delicate. Why, 
he hardly ever tells me how they are going 
on. Yes! The Earl and the Countess, 
and Lady Harriet, and Lord and Lady 
Cuxhaven, and Lady Agnes; and I’ve or- 
dered a new winter bonnet and a black 
satin cloak.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MOLLY GIBSON FINDS A CHAMPION. 


Lapy Cumnor had so far recovered from 
the violence of her attack, and from the 
consequent operation, as to be able to be 
removed to the Towers for change of air; 
and accordingly she was brought thither by 
her whole family with all the pomp and 
state becoming an invalid peeress. « There 
was every probability that “the family” 
would make a longer residence at the Tow- 
ers than they had done for several years, 
during which time they had been wander- 
ers hither and thither in search of health. 
Somehow, after all, it was very pleasant 
and restful to come to the old ancestral 
home, and every member of the family en- 
Joyed it in his or her own way; Lord Cum- 
nor most especially. His talent for gossip 
and his love of small details had scarcely 
fair play in the hurry of a London life, and 
were much nipped in the bud during his 
Continental sojournings, as he neither spoke 
French fluently, nor understood it easily 
when spoken. Besides, he was a great pro- 
prietor, and liked to know how his land was 
going on; how his tenants were faring in 
the world. Te liked to hear of their births, 


marriages, and deaths, and had something | 
of a royal memory for faces. In short, if’ 


ever @ peer was an old woman, Lord Cum- 
nor was that peer; but he was a very good- 
natured old woman, and rode about on his 
stout old cob with his pockets full of half- 
pence for the children, and little packets of 
snuff for the old people. Like an old wo- 
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was exactly in that state of convalescence 
when such talk as her lord’s was extremely 
agreeable to her, but she had contemned the 
habit of listening to gossip so severely all 
her life, that she thought it due to consist- 
ency to listen first, and enter a supercilious 
protest afterwards. It had, however, come 
to be a family habit for all of them to gath- 
er together in Lady Cumnor’s room on their 
return from their daily walks or drives or 
rides, and over the fire, sipping their tea at 
her early meal, to recount the morsels of 
local intelligence they had heard during the 
morning. hen they had said all that 
they had to say (and not — they had 
always to listen to a short homily from her 
ladyship on the well-worn texts, — the poor- 
ness of conversation about persons, —the 
probable falsehood of all they had heard, 
and the degradation of character implied 
by its repetition. On one of these Novem- 
ber evenings they were all assembled in 
Lady Cumnor’s room. She’ was lying, — 
all draped in white, and covered up with an 
Indian shawl,—on a sofa near the fire. 
Lady Harriet sate on the rug, close before 
the wood-fire, picking up fallen embers with 
a pair of dwarf tongs, and piling them on 
the red and odorous heap in the centre of 
the hearth. Lady Cuxhaven, notable from 
girlhood, was using the blind-man’s holiday 
to net fruit-nets for the walls at Cuxhaven 
Park. Lady Cumnor’s woman was trying 
to see to pour out tea by the light of one 
small wax-candle in the background (for 
Lady Cumnor could not bear much light to 
her weakened eyes); and the great leafless 
branches of the trees outside the house kept 
sweeping against the windows, moved by 
the wind that was gathering. 

It was always Lady Cumnor’s habit to 
snub those she loved best. Her husband 
was perpetually snubbed by her, yet she 
missed him now that he was later than 
usual, and professed not to want her tea; 
but they all knew that it was only because 
he was not there to hand it to her, and be 
found fault with for his invariable stupidity 
in forgetting that she liked to put sugar in 
before she took any cream. At length he 
burst in : — 

“ T beg your pardon, my lady, — I'm later 
than I should have been, I know. Why, 
haven’t you had your tea yet?” he ex- 
claimed, bustling about to get the cup for 
his wife. 

“You know I never take cream before 


man, too, he enjoyed an afternoon cup of | I’ve sweetened it,” said she, with even 
tea in his wife's sitting-room, and over his| more emphasis on the “ never” than usual. 


apy beverage he would repeat all that 
e 


“To be sure! What a simpleton I am! 


had learnt in the day. Lady Cumnor |I think I might have remembered it by this 
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time. You see I met old Sheepshanks, and 
that’s the reason of it.” 

“Of your handing me the cream before 
the sugar?” asked his wife. It was one of 
her grim jokes. ' 

“No, no! ha, ha! You're better this 
evening, I think, my dear. But, as I was 
saying, Sheepshanks is such an eternal 
talker, there’s no getting away from him, 
and I had no idea it was so late!” 

“ Well, I think the least you can do is to 
tell us something of Mr. Sheepshanks’ con- 
versation now you have torn yourself away 
from him.” 

“ Conversation! did I call it conversa- 
tion? I don’t think I said much. I lis- 
tened. He really has always a great deal 
to say. More than Preston, for instance. 
And, by the way, he was telling me some- 
thing about Preston;—old Sheepshanks 
thinks he’il be married before long, — he 
says there’s a great deal of gossip going on 
about him and Gibson’s daughter. They’ve 
heen caught meeting in the park, and cor- 
responding, and all that kind of thing that 
is likely to end in a marriage.” 

“T shall be very sorry,” said Lady Har- 
rict. “I always liked that girl; and P 
can’t bear papa’s model land-agent.” 

“T daresay it’s not true,” said Lady 
Cumnor, in a very audible aside to Lady 
Harriet. “ Papa picks up stories one day 
to contradict them the next.” 

“Ah, but this did sound like truth. 
Sheepshanks said all the old ladies in the 
town had got hold of it, and were making 
@ great scandal out of it.” 

“TI don’t think it does sound quite a nice 
story. I wonder what Clare could be doing 
to allow such goings on,” said Lady Cux- 
haven. 

“T think it is much more likely that 
Clare’s own daughter — that pretty pawky 
Miss Kirkpatrick —is the real heroine of 
this story,” said Lady Harriet. ‘“ She al- 
ways looks like a heroine of genteel 
comedy ; and those young ladies were ca- 
pable ot a good deal of innocent intriguing, 
if I remember rightly. Now little Molly 
Gibson has a certain gaucherie about her 
which would disqualify her at once from 
any clandestine . proveedings. Besides, 
‘clandestine !’ why, the child is truth it- 
self. Papa, are you sure Mr. Sheepshanks 
said it was Miss Gibson that was exciting 
Hollingford scandal ? Wasn’t it Miss Kirk- 
patrick ? The notion of her and Mr. Pres- 
ton making a matzh of it does not sound so 
incongruous; but, if it’s my little friend 
Molly, I'll go to church and forbid the 





banns.” 
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“ Really, Harriet, I can’t think what al- 
ways makes you take such an interest in 
all these petty Hollingford affairs.” 

“Mamma, it’s only tit for tat. They 
take the most lively interest in all our say- 
ings and doings. It I were going to be mar- 
ried, they would want to know every possible 
particular, — when we first met, what we 
first said to each other, what I wore, and 
whether he offered by letter or in person. 
I’m sure those good Miss Brownings were 
wonderfully well-informed as to Mary’s 
methods of managing her nursery, and 
educating her girls; so it’s only a proper 
return of the compliment to want to know 
on our side how they are going on. I am 
quite of papa’s faction. I like to hear all 
the local gossip.” 

“ Especially when it is flavoured with a 
spice of scandal and impropriety, as in this 
case,” said Lady Cumnor, with the moment- 
ary bitterness of a convalescent invalid. 
Lady Harriet coloured with annoyance. 
But then she rallied her courrge, and said 
with more gravity than before, — 

“T am really interested in this story 
about Molly Gibson, I own. I both like 
and respect her; and I do not like to hear 
her name coupled with that of Mr. Preston. 
I can’t help fancying papa has made some 
mistake.” 

“No, my dear. I’m sure I’m repeating 
what I heard. I’m sorry I said anything 
about it, if it annoys you or my lady there. 
Sheepshanks did say Miss Gitson, though, 
and he went on to say it was a pity the girl 
had got herself so talked about; for it was 
the way they had carried on that gave rise 
to all the chatter. Preston himself was a 
very fair match for her, and nobody could 
have objected to it. But I'll try and find a 
more agreeable piece of news. Old Mar- 
gery at the lodge is dead; and they don’t 
know where to find some one to teach clear- 
starching at your school; and Robert Hall 
made forty pounds last year by his apples.” 
So they drifted away from Molly and her 
affairs; only Lady Harriet kept turning 
what she had heard over in her own mind 
with interest and wonder. 

“TI warned her against him the day of 
her father’s wedding. And what a straight- 
forward, out-spoken topic it was then! I 
don’t believe it ; it’s only one of old Sheep- 
shanks’ stories, half invention and _ half 
deafness.” 

The next day Lady Harriet roce over to 
Hollingford, and for the settling of her 
curiosity she called on Miss Brownings, and 
introduced the subject. She would not 
have spoken about the rumour she had 
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heard to any who were not warm friends 
of Molly’. If Mr. Sheepshanks had 
chosen to allude to it when she had | 
been riding with her father, she could very | 
soon have silenced him by one of the 
haughty looks she knew full well how to 
assume. But she felt es if she must know 
the truth, and accordingly she began thus 
abruptly to Miss Browning. 

“ What is all this I hear about my little 
friend Molly Gibson and Mr. Preston ?” 

“ Oh, Lady Harriet! have you heard of 
it? We are so sorry!” 

“ Sorry for what ?” 

“I think, begging your ladyship’s pardon, 
we had better not say any more till we 
’ know how much you know,” said Miss | 
Browning. 

“ Nay,” replied Lady Harriet, laughing 
a little, “I shan’t tell what I know till I 
am sure you know more. Then we'll make 
an exchange if you like.” 

“T'm afraid it’s no laughing matter for 

or Molly,” said Miss Browning, shaking 
her head. “People do say such things!” 

“But I don’t believe them; indeed I 
don’t,” burst in Miss Pheebe, half crying. 
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“No more will I, then,” said Lady Har- 
riet, taking the good lady's hand. 

“It’s all very fine, Phebe, saying you | 
don’t believe them, but I should like to 


know who it was that convinced me, sadly 
against my will, I am sure.” 

“T only told you the facts as Mrs. Good- 
enough told them me, sister; but I’m sure 
if you had seen poor patient Molly as I 
have done, sitting up in a corner of a room, 
looking at the Beauties of England and 
Wales till she must have been sick of them, 
and no one speaking to her; and she as 
gentle and sweet as ever at the end of the | 
evening, though maybe a bit pale — facts 
or no facts, 1 won’t believe anything against 
her.” 

So there sate Miss Phebe, in tearful de- 
fiance of facts. 

“ And, asI said-before, I’m quite of your 
opinion,” said Lady Harriet. 

“But how does your ladyship explain 
away her meetings with Mr. Preston in all 
sorts of unlikely and open-air places ?” 
asked Miss Browning, who, to do her justice, 
would have been only too glad to join 
Molly’s partisans, if she could have pre- 
served her character for logical deduction 
at the same time. “I went so far as to 
send for her father and tell him all about 
it. I thought at least he would have horse- 
whipped Mr. Preston; but he seems to 
have taken no notice of it.” 
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“ Then we may be quite sure he knows 
some way of explaining matters that we 
don’t,” said Lady Harriet, decisively. “ Af- 
ter all, there may be a hundred and fifty 
perfectly natural and justifiable explana- 
tions.” 

“Mr. Gibson knew of none when I 
thought it my duty to speak to him,” said 
Miss Browning. : 

“Why, suppose that Mr. Preston is en- 
gaged to Miss Kirkpatrick, and Molly is 
confidante and messenger.” 

“T don’t see that your ladyship’s sup- 
position much alters the blame. Why, if 
he is honourably engaged to Cynthia Kirk- 


a, does he not visit her openly at her 


ome in Mr. Gibson’s house? Why does 
Molly lend herself to clandestine proceed- 
ings ?” 

“ One can’t account for everything,” said 
Lady Harriet, a little impatiently, for rea- 
son was going hard against her. “ But I 
choose to have faith in Molly Gibson. I’m 
sure she’s not done anything very wrong. 
I've a great mind to go and call on her — 
Mrs. Gibson is confined to her room with 


{this horrid influenza—and take her with 


me on a round of calls through this little 
gossipping town,—on Mrs. Goodenough, 
or Badenough, who seems to have been 
propagating all these stories. But I’ve not 
time to-day. I’ve to meet papa at three, 
and it’s three now. Only remember, Miss 
Pheebe, it’s you and I against the world, 
in defence of a distressed damsel.” 

“ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza ? ” said 
she to herself as she ran lightly down Miss 
Browning's old-fashioned staircase. 

“ Now, I don’t think that’s pretty of you, 
Phebe,” said Miss Browning in some dis- 
pleasure, as soon as she was alone with her 
sister. “ First, you convince me against my 
will, and make me very unhappy; and I 
have to do unpleasant things, all because 
you’ve made me believe that certain state- 
ments are true; and then you turn round 
and cry, and say you don’t believe a word 
of it all, making me out a regular ogre and 
backbiter. No! it’s of no use. I shan’t 
listen to you.” So she left Miss Phebe in 
tears, and locked herself up in her own 
room. 

Lady Harriet, meanwhile, was riding 
homewards by her father’s side, apparently 
listening to all he chose to say, but in reality 
turning over the probabilities and possibili- 
ties that might account for these strange in- 
terviews between Molly and Mr. Preston. 
It was a case of parler de Vane et l’on en voit 
les oreilles. Ata turn in the road they saw 
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Mr. Preston alittle way before them, coming 
towards them on his good horse, point de- 
vice, in his riding attire. 

The earl, in his thread-bare coat, and on 
his old brown cob, called out cheerfully, — 

“ Aha! here’s Preston. Good-day to you. 
I was just wanting to ask you about that 
slip of pasture-land on the Home Farm. 
John Brickkill wants to plough it up and 
crop it. It’s not two acres at the best.” 

While they were talking over this bit of 
land, Lady Harriet came to her resolution. 
As soon as her father had finished, «she 
said, — 

“Mr. Preston, perhaps you will allow me 
to ask you one or two questions to relieve 
my mind, for I am in some little perplexity 
at present.” 

“ Certainly ; I shall only be too happy to 
give you any information in my power.” 
But the moment after he had made this po- 
lite speech, he recollected Molly’s speech 
—that she would refer her case to Lady 
Harriet. But the letters had been returned, 
and the affair was now wound up. She 
had come off conqueror, he the vanquished. 
Surely she would never have been so un- 
generous as to appeal after that. 

“There are reports about Miss Gibson 
and you current among the gossips of Hol- 
lingford. Are we to congratulate you on 

our engagement to that young lady ?” 

“Ah! by the way, Preston, we ought to 
have done it before,” interrupted Lord 
Cumnor, in hasty goodwill. But his daugh- 
ter said quietly, “ Mr. Preston has not yet 
told us if the reports are well founded, 


4 

he looked at him with the air of a per- 
son expecting an answer, and expecting a 
truthful answer. 

“Tam not so fortunate,” replied he, try- 
ing to make his horse appear fidgety, with- 
out incurring observation. 

“ Then I may contradict that report?” 
asked Lady Harriet quickly. “ Or is there 
any reason for believing that in time it may 
come true? I ask because such reports, if 
unfounded, do harm to young ladies.” 

“Keep other sweethearts off,” put in 
Lord Cumnor, looking a good deal pleased 
at his own discernment. Lady Harriet 
went on: — 

“And I take a great interest in Miss 
Gibson.” 

Mr. Preston saw from her manner that he 
was “in for it,” as he expressed it to him- 
self. The question was, how much or how 
little did she know ? 

“T have no expectation or hope of ever 
having a nearer interest in Miss Gibson 
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than I have at present. I shall be glad if 
this straightforward answer relieves your 
ladyship lem your perplexity.” 

He could not help the touch of insolence 
that accompanied these last words. It was 
not in the words themselves, nor in the tone 
in which they were spoken, nor in the look 
which accompanied them, it was in all; it 
implied a doubt of Lady Harriet’s right to 
question him as she did; and there was 
something of defiance in it as well. But 
this touch of insolence put Lady Harriet’s 
mettle up; and sbe was not one to check 
herself, in any course, for the opinion of an 
inferior. 

“ Then, sir! are you aware of the injur 
you may do to a young lady’s reputation if 
you meet her, and detain her in long con- 
versations, when she is walking by herself, 
unaccompanied by any one? You give 
rise — you have given rise to reports.” 

“My dear Harriet, are not you going 
too far? You don’t know— Mr. Preston 
may have intentions — acknowledged inten- 
tions.” 

“No, my lord. I have no intentions 
with regard to Miss Gibson. She may be a 
very worthy young lady — I have no doubt 
she is. Lady Harriet seems determined to 
_ me into such a position that I cannot 

ut acknowledge myself to be —it is not 
enviable — not pleasant to own— but I am, 
in fact, a jilted man; jilted by Miss Kirk- 
patrick, after a tolerably long engagement. 
My interviews with Miss Gibson were not 
of the most agreeable kind — as you may 
conclude when I tell you she was, 1 believe, 
the instigator —certainly, she was the 
agent in this last step of Miss Kirkpatrick’s. 
Ts your ladyship’s curiosity ” (with an em- 
phasis on this last word) “ satisfied with this 
rather mortifying confession of mine ?” 

“ Harriet, my dear, you’ve gone too far 
—we had no right to pry into Mr. Pres- 
ton’s private affairs.” 

“No more I had,” said Lady Harriet, 
with.a smile of winnigy frankness: the first 
smile she had accorded to Mr. Preston for 
many a long day; ever since the time, years 
ago, when, presuming on his handsomeness, 
he had assumed a tone of gallant familiarity 
with Lady Harriet, and paid her personal 
— as he would have done to an 
equal. 

“But he will excuse me, I hope,” con- 
tinued she, still in that gracious manner 
which made him: feel that he now held a 
much higher place in her esteem than he 
had had at the beginning of their interview, 
“when he learns that the busy tongues of 
the Hollingford ladies have been speaking of 
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my friend, Miss Gibson, in the most un- 
warrantable manner; drawing unjustifiable 
inferences from the facts of that intercourse 
with Mr. Presion, the nature of which he 
has just conferred such a real obligation on 
me by explaining.” 

“I think I need hardly request Lady 
Harriet to consider this explanation of mine 
as confidential,” said Mr. Preston. 

“Of course, of course!” said the earl; 
“ every one will understand that.” And he 
rode home, and told his wife and Lady 
Cuxhaven the whole conversation between 
Lady Harriet and Mr. Preston; in the 
strictest confidence, of course. Lady Har- 
riet had to stand a good many strictures on 
manners, and proper dignity for a few days 
after this. Huwever, she consoled herself 
by calling on the Gibsons ; and, finding that 
Mrs. Gibson (who was still an invalid) was 
asleep at the time, she experienced no dif- 
ficulty in carrying eff the unconscious Molly 
for a walk, which Lady Harriet so contrived 
that they twice passed through all the 


length of the principal street of the town, 
loitered at Grinstead’s for half an hour, and 
wound up by Lady Harriet’s calling on the 
Miss Brownings, who, to her regret, were 
not at home. 

“ Perhaps, it is as well,” said she, after a 
minute’s consideration. “ I’ll leave my card, 


and put your name down underneath it, 
Molly.” 

Molly was a little puzzled by the man- 
ner in which she had been taken possession 
of, like an inanimate chattel, for all the 
afternoon, and exclaimed, — 

“ Please, Lady Harriet —I never leave 
cards; 1 have not got any, and on the Miss 
Brownings, of all people ; why, I am in and 
out whenever I like.” 


“Never mind, little one. To-day you 


shall do everything properly, and according | 


to full etiquette.” 

“ And now tell Mrs. Gibson to cume out 
to the Towers for a long day ; we will send 
the carriage for her@ghenever she will let us 
know that she is strong enough to come. 
Indeed, she had better come for a few days ; 
at this time of the year it does not do for an 
invalid to be out in the evenings, even in a 
carriage.” So spoke Lady Harriet, standing 
on the white door-steps at Miss Brownings’, 
and holding Molly’s hand while she wished 
her good-by. “ You'll tell her, dear, that I 
came partly to see her— but that finding 
her asleep, I ran off with: you, and don’t for- 
get about her coming to stay with us for 
change of air— mamma will like it, I'm 
sure—and the carriage, and all that. 
And now good-by, we’ve done a good day’s 
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work! And better than you’re aware of,” 
continued she, still addressing Molly, though 
the latter was quite out of hearing. 

“ Hollingford is not the place I take it to 
be, if it doesn’t veer round in Miss Gibson’s 
favour after my to-day’s trotting of that 


‘child about.” 


CHAPTER L. 


CYNTHIA AT BAY. 


Mrs. Gipson was slow in recovering her 
strength after the influenza, and before she 
was well enough to accept Lady Harriet’s 
invitation to the Towers, Cynthia came 
home from London. If Molly had thought 
her manner of departure was scarcely as 
affectionate and considerate as it might 
have been, —if such a thought ‘had crossed 
Molly’s fancy for an instant, she was repent- 
ant for it as soon as ever Cynthia returned, 
and the girls met together face to face, with 
all the old familiar affection, going upstairs 
to the drawing-room, with their arms round 
each other’s waists, and sitting there to- 
gether hand in hand. Cynthia's whole 
manner was more quiet than it had been, 
when the weight of her unpleasant secret 
rested on her mind, and made her alternate- 
ly despondent or flighty. 

“ After all,” said Cynthia, “ there’s a look 
of home about these rooms which is very 
pleasant. But I wish I could see you looking 
stronger, mamma! that’s the only unpleasant 
thing. Molly, why didn’t you send for me?” 

“ T wanted todo,” began Molly. 

“ But I wouldn’t let her,” said Mrs. Gib- 
son. “You were much better in London 
than here, for you could have done me no 
good ; and your letters were very agreeable 
to read; and now Helen is better, and I’m 
nearly well, and you’ve come home just at 
the right time, for everybody is full of the 
Charity Ball.” 

“ But we are not going this year, mam- 
ma,” said Cynthia decidedly. “It is on the 
25th, isn’t it? and I’m sure you'll never be 
well enough to take us. 

“You really seem determined to make 
me out worse than I am, child,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, rather querulously, she being one of 
those who, when their malady is only tri- 
fling, exaggerate it, but when it is really of 
some consequence, are unwilling to sacri- 
fice any pleasures by acknowledging it. It 
was well for her in this instance that her 
husband had wisdom and authority enough 
to forbid her going to this ball, on which 
she had set her heart ; but the consequence 
of’ his prohibition wasan increase of domestic 
plaintiveness and low spirits, which seemed 
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to tell on Cynthia —- the bright gay Cynthia 
herself — and it was often hard work for 
Molly to keep up the spirits of two other 
people as well as her own. _Ill-health might 
account for Mrs. Gibson’s jnasuhiaonak 
why was Cynthia so silent, not to say so 
sighing? Molly was puzzled to account for 
it ; and all the more perplexed because from 
time to time Cynthia kept calling upon her 
for praise for some unknown and mysterious 
virtue that she had practised; and Molly 
was young enough to believe that, after any 
exercise of virtue, the spirits rose, cheered 
up by an approving conscience. Such was 
not the case with Cynthia, however. She 
sometimes said such things as these, when 
she had been particularly inert and de- 
sponding : — 

Ah, Molly, you must let my goodness lie 
fallow for a while! It has borne such a 
wonderful crop this year. I have been so 
pretty-behaved — if you knew all!” Or, 
“Really, Molly, my virtue must come down 
from the clouds! It was strained to the ut- 
most in London—and I find it is like a 
kite — after soaring aloft for some time, it 
suddenly comes down, and gets tangled in 
all sorts of briars and brambles; which 
things are all allegory, unless you can 
bring yourself to believe in my extraordina- 
ry goodness while I was away — giving me 
a sort of right to fall foul of all mamma’s 
briars and brambles now.” 

But Molly had had some experience of 
Cynthia’s whim of perpetually hinting at a 
mystery which she did not mean to reveal 
in the Mr. Preston days, and, although she 
was occasionally piqued into curiosity, Cyn- 
thia’s allusions at something more in the 
background fellin general on rather deaf 
ears. One day the mystery burst its shell, 
and came out in the shape of an offer made 
to Cynthia by Mr. Henderson — and refus- 
ed. Under all the circumstances, Molly 
could not appreciate the heroic goodness so 
often alluded to. The revelation of the 
secret at last took place in this way. Mrs. 
Gibson breakfasted in bed: she had done so 
ever since she had had the influenza; and, 
consequently, her own private letters always 
went up on her breakfast-tray. One morn- 
ing she came into the drawing-room earlier 
than usual, with an open letter in her hand. 

“T’ve had a letter from aunt Kirkpatrick, 
Cynthia. She sends me my dividends, — 
your uncle is so busy. But what does she 
mean by this, Cynthia” (holding out the 
letter to her, with a certain paragraph indi- 
cated by her finger). Cynthia put her net- 
ting on one side, and looked at the writing. 
Suddenly her face turned scarlet, and then 
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became of a deadly white. She looked at 
Molly, as if to gain courage from the strong 
serene countenance. 

“ Tt means — mamma, I may as well tell 
you at once— Mr. Henderson offered to me 
while I was in London, and I refused him.” 

“ Refused him — and you never told me, 
but let me hear it by chance! Really, Cyn- 
thia, I think you’re very unkind. And, pray 
what made you refuse Mr. Henderson ? 
Such a fine young man, —and such a gen- 
tleman! Your uncle told me he had a very 
good private fortune besides.” 

“Mamma, do you forget that I have 
promised to marry Roger Hamley ?” said 
Cynthia quietly. 

“No! of course I don’t—how can I, 
with Molly always dinning the word ‘en- 
gagement’ into my ears? But really, 
when one considers all the uncertainties, — 
and after all it was not a distinct promise, 
—he seemed almost as if he might have 
looked forward to something of this sort.” 

“ Of what sort, mamma?” said Cynthia 
sharply. 

“Why, of a more eligible offer. He 
must have known you might change your 
mind, and meet with some one you liked 
better: so little as you had seen of the 
world.” Cynthia made an impatient move- 
ment, as if to stop her mother. 

“T never said I liked him better, — how 
can you talk so, mamma? I’m going to 
marry Roger, and there’s an end of it. I 
will not be spoken to about it again.” She 
got up and left the room. 

“ Going to marry Roger! That’s all very 
fine. But who is to guarantee his coming 
back alive! And if he does, what have 
they to marry upon, I should like to know ? 
I don’t wish her to have accepted Mr. Hen- 
derson, though I am eure she liked him 
and true love ought to have its course, and 
not be thwarted; but she need not have 
quite finally refused him until — well, until 
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we had seen how matters turn out. Such 
an invalid as Iam too!* It has given me 
quite a palpitation at the heart. I do call 


it quite unfeeling of Cynthia.” 


“ Certainly,” began Molly ; but then she 
remembered that her stepmother was far 
from strong, and unable to bear a protest im 
favour of the right course without irrita- 
tion. So she changed her speech into a 
suggestion of remedies for palpitation; and 
curbed her impatience to speak out her in- 
dignation at the contemplated falsehood to 
Roger. But when they were alone, and 
Cynthia began upon the subject, Molly was 
less merciful. Cynthia said, — 
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“ Well, Molly, and now you knew all! 
1418. 
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I’ve been longing to tell you —and yet’! 


somehow I could not.” 

“I suppose it was a repetition of Mr. 
Coxe,” said Molly gravely. “You were | 
agreeable, — and he took it for something | 
more.” | 

“T don’t know,” sighed Cynthia. “I) 
mean I don’t know if [ was agreeable or | 
not. He was very kind — very pleasant — | 
but I did not expect it all to end as it did. 
However, it is of no use thinking of it.” 

“No!” said Molly, simply; for to her 
mind the pleasantest and kindest person in 
the world put in comparison with Roger 
was as nothing; he stood by himself. Cyn- 
thia’s next words, — and they did not come 
very scon, — were on quite a different sub- 
ject, and spoken in rather a pett’sh tone. 

or did she allude again in jesting sadness 
to her late efforts at virtue. 

In a little while Mrs. Gibson was able to 
accept the aften-repeated invitation from 
the ‘Towers to go and stay there for a day 
or two. Lady Harriet told her that it would 
be a kindness to Lady Cumnor to come and 
bear her company in the life of seclusion 
the latter was still compelled to lead; and 
Mrs. Gibson was flattered and gratified 
with a dim unconszious sense of being real- 
ly wanted, not merely deluding herself’ into 
a pleasing fiction. Lady Cumnor was in 
that state of convalescence common to 
many invalids. The spring of life had be- 
gun again to flow, and with the flow return- 
ed the old desires and projects and plans, 
which had all become mere matters of in- 
difference during the worst part of her ill- 
ness. But as yet her bodily strength was 
not sufficient to be an agent to her energet- 
ic mind, and the difficulty of driving the ill 
matched pair of body and will—the one 
weak and languid, the other strong and 
stern, — made her ladyship often very irri- 
table. Mrs. Gibson herself was not quite 
strong enough for a “ souffre-douleur ;” and 
the visit to the Towers was not, on the 
whole, quite so happy a one as she had an- 
ticipated. Lady Cuxhaven and Lady Har- 
riet, each aware of their mother’s state of 
health and temper, but only alluding to it 
as slightly as was absolutely necessary in 
their conversations with each other, took 
care not to leave “ Clare” too long with 
Lady Cumnor ; but several times when one 
or the other went to relieve guard they 
found Clare in tears, and Lady Cumnor 
holding forth on some point on which she 
had been meditating during the silent hours 
of her illness, and on which she seemed to 
consider herself born to set the world to 
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rights. Mrs. Gibson was always apt to con- 
sider these remarks as addressed with a per- 
sonal direction at some error of her own, 
and defended the fault in question with a - 
sense of property in it, whatever it might 
happen to be. The second and the last 
day of her stay at the Towers, Lady Har- 
riet came in, and found her mother harang- 
uing in an excited tone of voice, and Clare 
looking submissive and miserable and op- 
pressed. 

“ What’s the matter, dearmamma? Are 
not you tiring yourself with talking?” _ 

“No, not at all! I was only speaking of 
the folly of people dressing above their 
station. I began by telling Clare of the 
fashions of my grandmother’s days, when 
every class had asort of costume of its own, 
—and servants did not ape tradespeople, 
nor tradespeople professional men, and so 
on, — and what must the foolish woman do 
but begin to justify her own dress, as if I 
had been accusing her, or even thinking 
about her at all. Such nonsense! Really, 
Clare, your husband has spoilt you sadly, if 
you can’t listen to any one without thinking 
they are alluding to you! People may 
flatter themselves just as much by thinking 
that their faults are always present to other 
people’s minds, as if they believe that the 


-world is always contemplating their individ- 


ual charms and virtues.” 

“T was told, Lady Camnor, that this silk 
was reduced in price. I bought it at Water- 
loo House after the season was over,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, touching the very handsome 
se she wore in deprecation of Lady 

umnor’s angry voive, and blundering on to 
the very source of irritation. 

“ Again, Clare! How often must I tell 
you I had no thought of you or your gowns, 
or whether they cost much or little; your 
husband has to pay for them, and it is his 
concern if you spend more on your dress 
than you ought to do.” 

“It was only five guineas for the whole 
dress,” pleaded Mrs. Gibson.. 

“ And very pretty it is,” sid Lady Har- 
riet, stooping to examine it, and so hoping 
to soothe the poor aggrieved woman. But 
Lady Cumnor went on. 

“No! you ought to have known me better 
by this time. When I think a thing I say 
it out. I don’t beat about the bush. I use 
straightforward language. I will te!l you 
where I think you have been in fault, Clare, 
if you like to know.” Like it or not, the 
ent was coming now. ‘“ You 

ave spoilt that girl of yours till she does 
not know her own mind. She has behaved 
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abominably to Mr. Preston ; and it is all in 
consequence of the faults in her education. 
You have much to answer for.” 

“Mamma, mamma!” said Lady Harriet, 
“Mr. Preston did not wish it spoken about.” 
And at the same moment Mrs. Gibson ex- 
claimed, “Cynthia— Mr. Preston!” in 
such atone of surprise, that if Lady Cumnor 
had been in the habit of observing the reve- 
lations made by other people’s tones and 
voices, she would have found out that Mrs. 
Gibson was ignorant of the affair to which 
she was alluding. 

“ As for Mr. Preston’s wishes, I do not 
suppose I am bound to regard them when I 
feel it my nd to reprove error,” said Lad 
Cumnor lofiily to Lady Harriet. “ And, 
Clare, do you mean to say that you are not 
aware that your daughter has been engaged 
to Mr. Preston for some time — years, I 
believe, — and has at last chosen to break it 
off, — and has used the Gibson girl — I for- 
get her name, —as a cat’s-paw, and made 

oth her and herself the town’s talk — the 
butt for all the gossip of Hullingford. I 
remember when f was young there was 
a girl called Jilting Jessy. You'll have: to 
watch over your young lady, or she will get 
some such name. I speak to you like a 
friend, Clare, when I tell yqu it’s my opinion 
that girl of yours will get herself into some 
more mischief yet before she’s safely mar- 
ried. Not that I care one straw for Mr. 
Preston’s feelings. I don’t even know if 


‘he’s got feelings or not; but I know what is 


becoming in a young woman, and jilting is 
not. And now you may both go away, and 
send Dawson to me, for I'm tired, and want 
to have a little sleep.” 

“Indeed, Lady Cumnor — will you be- 
lieve me ?—I do not think Cynthia was 
ever engaged to Mr. Preston. There was 
an old flirtation. I was afraid” — 

“ Ring the bell for Dawson,” said Lady 
Cumnor, wearily: her eyes closed. Lady 
Harriet had too much experience of her 
mother’s moods not to lead Mrs. Gibson 
away almost by main force, she protesting 
all the while that she did not think there 
was any truth in the statement, though it 
was dear Lady Cumnor that said it. 

Onve in her own room, Lady Harriet 
said, “ Now, Clare, I’ll tell you all about it; 
and I think you'll have to believe it, for it 
was Mr. Preston himself who told me. I 
heard of a great commotion in Hollingford 
about Mr. Preston; and I met him riding 
out, and asked him what it was all about; 
he did not want to speak about it, evidently. 
No man does, I suppose, when he’s been 
jilted; and he made both papa and me 
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promise not to tell; but papa did— and 
that’s what mamma has for a foundation; 
you see, a really good one.” a 

“ But Cynthia is engaged to another man 
—she really is. And another —a very goo 
match indeed — has just been offering to 
her in London. Mr. Preston is always at 
the root of mischief.” bow’ 

“Nay! I do think in this case it must be. 
that pretty Miss Cynthia of yours who has 
drawn on one man to be engaged to her, — 
not to say two, —and another to make her. 
an offer. I can't endure Mr. Preston, but 
I think it’s rather hard to accuse him of 
having called up the rivals, who are. I sup- 
pose, the occasion of his being jilted.” 

“TI don’t know; I always feel as if he 
owed me a grudge, and men have so many. 
ways of being spiteful. You must acknowl- 
edge that if he had not met you I should 
not have had dear Lady Cumnor so angry 
with me.” . 

“ She only wanted to warn you about, 
Cynthia. Mamma has always been very, 
particular about her own daughters. She 
has been very severe on the least approach, 
to flirting, and Mary will be like her!” 

“But Cynthia will flirt, and I can’é, 
help it.” She is not noisy, or giggling ; she 
is always a lady — that everybody must own. 
But she has a way of, attracting men, she, 
must have inherited from me, I think.” And 
here she smiled faintly, and would not have 
rejected a confirmatory compliment, but, 
none came. ‘“ However, I will speak to her; 


Pray tell Lady Cumnor that it has so flut- 
tered me the way she spoke, about my dress, 
and all. And it only cost five guineas after, 
all, reduced from eight !” <q 

“ Well, never mind now. Youare looking, 
very much flushed; quite feverish! I left, 
you too long in mamma’s hot room. But do 
you know she is so much pleased to have. 
you here?” Andso Lady Cumnor really 
was, in spite of the continual lectures which. 


typical worm. Still it was something to 
pleasure would endure when the worry was 


past. And then Lady Harriet petted her 


room; and Lady Cuxhaven talked sense to. 


Cumnor, good-natured, good-tempered, kind, 








her kindness’in coming to see Lady Cumnor, 


I will get to the bottom of the whole affair. 


she gave “Clare,” and which poor Mrs,’ 
Gibson turned under as helplessly as the. 


have a countess to scold her; and that, 
more than usual to make up for what she, 
had to go through in the convalescent’ , 
her, with dashes of science and deep thought _ 
intermixed, which was very flattering, al-" 


though generally unintelligible; and Lord’ 


and liberal, was full of gratitude to her” for’ 
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and his gratitude took the tangible shape of 
a Reunek of venison, to say nothing of les- 
ser game. When she looked back upon 
her visit as she drove home in the solitary 
ndeur of the Towers’ carriage, there 
fad been but one great enduring rub — 
Lady Cumnor’s crossness — and she chose 
to consider Cynthia as the cause of that, 
instead of seeing the truth, which had been 
go often set before her by the members of 
her ladyship’s family, that it took its origin 
in her state of health. Mrs. Gibson did not 
exactly mean to visit this one discomfort 
upon Cynthia, nor did she quite mean to 
upbraid her daughter for conduct as yet un- 
éxplained, and which might have some 
justification ; but, finding her quietly sitting 
in the drawing-room, she sate down despond- 
ingly in her own little easy chair, and in 
reply to Cynthia’s quick, pleasant greeting 
of — 
‘ Well, mamma, how are you? We did 
not expect you so early! Let me take off 
yor bonnet and shawl!” she replied dole- 
fa = 
wht has not been such a happy visit that 
I should wish to prolong it.” Her eyes were 
fixed on the carpet, and her face was as ir- 
responsive to the welcome offered as she 


could make it. ‘ 
“ What has been the matter?” asked 


Cynthia, in all good faith. 

“You! Cynthia—you! [little thought 
when you were born how I should have to 
bear to hear you spoken about.” 

— threw back her head, and angry 
light came into her eyes. 

“What business have they with me? 
How came they to talk about me in any 
way ?” 

“ Everybody is talking about you ; it is no 
wonder they are. Lord Cumnor is sure to 
hear about everything always. You should 
take more care about what you do, Cynthia, 
if you don’t like being talked about.” 

“Tt rather depends upon what people 
er Ae said Cynthia, affecting a lightness 
which she did not feel ; for she had a pre- 
vision of what was coming. 

“ Well! I don’t like it, at any rate. It is 
not peenent to me to hear first of my 
daughter’s misdoings from Lady Cumnor, 
and then to be lectured about her, and her 
flirting, and her jilting, as if I had had any- 
thing to do with it. I can assure you it has 
quite spoilt my visit. No! don’t touch my 
shawl. When I go to my room I can take 
it myself.” 

Cynthia was brought to bay, and sate 
down; remaining with her mother, who 
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kept sighing ostentatiously from time to 
time. 

“ Would you mind telling me what they 
said? If there are accusations abroad 
against me, it is as well I should know what 
they are. Here’s Molly” (as the girl 
entered the room, fresh from a morning’s 
walk). ‘Molly, mamma has come back 
from the Towers, and my lord and my lady 
have been doing me the honour to talk over 
my crimes and misdemeanors, and I am 
asking mamma what they havesaid. I don’t 
set up for more virtue than other people, 
but I can’t make out what an earl at a 
countess have to do with poor little me.” 

“It was not for your sake!” said Mrs. 
Gibson. “It was for mine. They felt for 
me, for it is not pleasant to have one’s child’s 
name in everybody’s mouth.” 

“As I said before, that depends upon 
how it is in everybody’s mouth. If I were 

ing to marry Lord Hollingford, I make no 
doubt every one would be talking about me, 
and neither you nor I should mind it in the 
least.” 

“ But this is no marriage with Lord Hol- 
lingford, so it is nonsense to talk as if it was. 
They say you’ve gone and engaged yourself 
to Mr. Preston, and now refuse to marry 
him; and they call that jilting.” 

“ Do you wish me to marry him, mamma ? ” 
asked Cynthia, her face in a flame, her eyes 
cast down. Molly stood by, very hot, not 
fully understanding it ; and only kept where 
she was by the hope of coming in as sweet- 
ener or peacemaker, or helper of some kind. 

“No,” said Mrs. Gibson, evidently dis- 
comfited by the question. “Of course I 
don’t ; you have gone and entangled your- 
self with Roger Hamley, a very worthy 
young man ; ‘but nobody knows where he is, 
and if he’s dead or alive; and he has nota 
penny if he is alive.” 

“T beg your pardon. I know that he has 
some fortune from his mother; it may not 
be much, but he is not penniless; and he is 
sure to earn fame and great reputation, and 
with it money will come,” said Cynthia. 

“You’ve entangled yourself with him, 
and you’ve done something of the sort with 
Mr. Preston, and got yourself into such an 
imbroglio” (Mrs. Gibson could not have 
said “ mess ” for the world, although the word 
was present to her mind), “that when a 
really eligible person comes forward — 
handsome, agreeable, and quite the gentle- 
man — and a good private fortune into the 
bargain, you have to refuse him. You'll 
end as an old maid, Cynthia, and it will break 
my heart.” 
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“T daresay I shall,” said Cynthia, quiet- 
ly. “I sometimes think I am the kind of 
person of which old maids are made!” She 
spoke seriously, and a little sadly. 

Gibson began again. “I don’t want 
to know your secrets as long as they are se- 
crets; but when all the town is talking 
about you, I think I ought to be told.” 

“ But, mamma, I did not know I was such 
@ subject of conversation; and even now I 
can’t make out how it has come about.” 

_“No“more can I. I only know that they 
say you’ve been engaged to Mr. Preston. 
and ought to have married him, and that I 
can’t help. if you did not choose, any more 
than I could have helped your refusing Mr. 
Henderson ; and yet I am constantly blamed 
for your misconduct. I think it’s very hard.” 
Mrs. Gibson began to cry. Just then her 
husband came in. 

“You here, my dear! Welcome back,” 
sail he, coming up to her courteously, and 
kissing her cheek. “ Why, what’s the mat- 
ter? Tears?” and he heartily wished him- 
self away again. 

“Yes!” said she, raising herself up, and 
clutching after sympathy of any kind, at 
any price. “I'm come home again, and I'm 
telling Cynthia how Lady Cumnor has been 
80 cross to me, and all through her. Did 


you know she has gone and engaged herself 


to Mr. Preston, and then broken it off? 
Everybody is talking about it, and they 
know it up at the Towers.” 

For one moment his eyes met Molly’s, and 
he comprehended it all. He made his lips 
up into a whistle, but no sound came. Cyn- 
thia had quiet lost her defiant manner since 
her mother had spoken to Mr. Gibson. Mol- 
ly sate down by her. 

* Cynthia,” said he, very seriously. 

“ Yes!” she answered, softly. 

“Ts; this true? I had heard something of 
it before — not much; but there is scandal 
enouzh about to make it desirable that you 
should have some protector—some friend 
who knows the whole truth.” 

No answer. At last she said, “ Molly 
knows it all.” 

Mrs. Gibson, too, had been awed into si- 
lence by her husband’s grave manner, and 
she dil not like to give vent to the jealous 
thought in her mind that Molly had known 
the secret of which she was ignorant. Mr. 
Gibson replied to Cynthia with some stern- 
ness : 

“ Yes! I know that Molly knows it all, 
and that she has had to bear slander and ill 
words for your sake, Cynthia. But she re- 
fused to tell me more.” 

“She told you that much, did she ?” said 
Cynthia, aggrieved. 
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“T could not help it,” said Molly, won 

“ She did no§ name your name,” said Mr, 
Gibson. “ At the time I believe she thought 
she had concealed it— but there was no 
mistaking who it was.” ; 

“ Why did she speak about it at all?” 
said Cynthia, with some bitterness. Her 
tone — her question stirred up Mr. Gibson’s 
passion. ; 

“It was necessary for her to justify her- 
self to me —I heard my daughter’s reputa- 
tion attacked for the private meetings she 
had given to Mr. Preston—I came to 
her for an explanation. There is no need, 
to be ungenerous, Cynthia, because you 
have been a flirt and a jilt even to the de- 
gree of dragging Molly's name down into 
the same mire.” 

Cynthia lifted her bowed-down head, and 
looked at him. 

“ You say that of me, Mr. Gibson. Not 
knowing what the circumstances are, you 
say that!” 

He had spoken too strongly: he knew it. 
But he could not bring himself to own it 
just at that moment. The thought of his 
sweet innocent Molly, who had borne so 
much patiently, prevented any retraction 
of his words at the time. 

“ Yes!” he said, “Ido say it. You can- 
not tell what evil constyuctions are put upon 
actions ever so slightly beyond the bounds 
of maidenly propriety. I do say that Molly 
has had a great deal to bear, in consequence 
of this clandestine engagement of yours, 
Cynthia —there may be extenuating cir- 
cumstances, I acknowledge — but you will 
need to remember them all to excuse your 
conduct to Roger Hamley, when he comes 
home. I asked you to tell me the full truth, 
in order that until he comes, and has a le- 
gal right to protect you, I may do so.” No 
answer. “ It certainly requires explana- 
tion,” continued he. “ Here are you en- 
gaged to two men at once to all appear- 
ances!” Still no answer. “ To be sure, the 
gossips of the town have not yet picked out 
the fact of Roger Hamley’s* being your 
accepted lover ; but scandal has been resting 
on Molly, and ought to have rested on you, 
Cynthia — for a concealed engagement to 
Mr. Preston — necessitating meetings in all 
sorts of places unknown to your friends.” 

“ Papa,” said Molly, “if you knew all you 
would not speak so to Cynthia. I wish she 
would tell you herself all that she has told 
me.” 

‘“‘T am ready to hear whatever she has to 
say,” said he. But Cynthia said, — 

No! you have prejudged me; you have 
spoken to me as you had no right to speak. 





I refuse to give you mf confidence, or ac- 
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cept your help. People are very cruel to 
me” — her voice trembled for a moment — 
“I did not think you would have been. But 
I can’t bear it.” 

And then, in spite of Molly, who could 
have detained her by force, she tore herself 
away, and hastily left the room. 

“Oh, papa!” said Molly, crying, and 
clinging to him, “do let me tell you all.” 
And then she suddenly recollected the awk- 
wardness of telling some of the details of the 
story before Mrs. Gibson, and stopped short. 

“ T think, Mr. Gibson, you have been very 
very unkind to my poor fatherless child,” said 
Mrs. Gibson, emerging from behind her- 
pocket-handkerchief. “I only wish her poor 
father had been alive, and all this would 
never have happened.” 

“Very probably. Still I cannot see of 
what cither she or you have to complain. 
Inasmuch as we could, I and mine have 
sheltered her; 1 have loved her; I do love 
her almost as if she were my own child — 
as well as Molly, I do not pretend to do.” 

“ That's it, Mr. Gibson! you do not treat 
her like your own child.” But in the midst 
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of this wrangle Molly stole out, and went in 
search of Cynthia. See thought she bore an 
olive-branch of healing in the sound of her 
father’s just spoken words: “I do love her 
almost as if she were my own child.” But 
Cynthia was locked into her room, and re- 
fused to open the door. 

“Open to me, please,” pleaded Molly. 
“T have something to say to you—I want 
to see you — do open!” ; 

“No!” said Cynthia. “Not now. I 
am busy. Leave me alone. I %. want 
to hear what you have got to say. I do not 
want to see you. By-and-by we shall meet, 
and then”—Mbolly stood quite quietly, 
wondering what new words of more per- 
suasion she could use. In a minute or two 
Cynthia called out, “ Are you there still, 
Molly ?” and when Molly answered “ Yes,” 
and hoped for a relenting, the same hard 
metallic voice, telling of resolution and re- 

wession, spoke out, “Go away. I cannot 

ear the feeling of your being there — wait- 
ing and listening. Go downstairs — out of 
the house — anywhere away. It isthe most 
you can do for me, now.” 
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ritten by Lady Nairn, in her 75th year. 


Would you be young again ? 
So would not I— 

Onc tear to memory given, 
Onward I'd hie. 

Life’s dark flood forded o’er — 

All but at rest on shore — 

Say, woul you plunge once more, 
With home so nigh ? 





If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way ? 


Wander through stormy wilds, 
Faint and astray ? 

Night’s gloomy watches spread, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Hope’s smiles around us shed, 
Heavenward — away. 


‘Where, then, are those dear ones, 
Onr joy and delight ? 

Dear and more dear, though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be 

There is the land for me: 

Fly, time — fly speedily ! 
Come, life and light ! 





THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH. 


From the Athenzum. 


The Story of the Great March. From the 
Diary of a Staff-Officer. By Brevet-Ma- 
jor George Ward Nichols, Aide-de-Camp 
to General Sherman. With a Map and 


Illustrations. (Low & Co.) 


A YEAR —a little year — ago, a part of 
the Byitish public was invited by its teach- 
ers to believe that the American Civil War 
was over. The two great armies of the 
North were said to be ruined. General 
Grant, without a plan, but with a demoral- 
ized mob of armed men, was pictured as 
floundering in the mud of the James River, 
whence he would find it hard to escape 
from Lee, even with the Joss of his stores 
and his artillery. General Sherman, hav- 
ing been drawn away from his base by 
Johnston, and being unable to hold Atlan- 
tain the face of Hood, was described as 
breaking up his camp and flying towards 
the sea, in the hope, unlikely to be fulfilled, 
of finding shelter from the enemy in his 
ships. Men who felt no objection to the rise 
of a Slave-Empire and women who admir- 
ed the chivalry of Preston Brooks, were in- 
cited by their teachers to kill the fatted 
calf and subscribe to the Confederate loan. 
Some people did as they were told. Clubs 
were jocose, and Capel Court rejoiced. 
Money poured in, and the prospects of the 
Cotton loan improved. Yet to soldiers who 
paid a fair attention to events, it was al- 
ready clear that the South was broken, and 
that its submission was but a question of 
details and of days. Lee was locked fast 
in Richmond, just as Floyd had been closed 
in Fort Donelson and Pemberton in Vicks- 
burg, with no avenue of escape left open to 
him but such as led to capture and defeat. 
Sherman had split the Confederacy into 
two halves, separating Lee from his supplies, 
and paralyzing Hood. 

Of course the crities who prated about 
Grant being without a plan and of Sher- 
man being drawn into atrap knew little of 
these great captains; not even the facts of 
their campaigns during the current war. A 
soldier who has! studied the strategy which 
led to the capture of Donelson and Vicks- 
burg would have found nothing to perplex 
him in Grant’s approaches towards Rich- 
mond. Ulysses Grant is a man of genius; 
a soldier of new ideas; one who will be 
found to have contributed fresh materials 
to the art of war. With him a siege is a 
campaign. Instead of driving off the cov- 
ering army from a fort or city, as old rules 
insisted must be done, before commencing 
operations against it, Grant maneuvres to 
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keep the covering army near him, to throw 
it within the lines, to compel it to take a 

art in the defence, and to fall when the 
lapel fortress falls. This plan has 
the disadvantage of making a siege appear 
long, perplexing critics, who cannot see 
that the close of the siege is to be, under 
this new system, the close of a campaign. 
At Donelson, at Vicksburg, Grant’s plan 
was carric« out; in each the covering army 
fell with the fortress, and in each the blow 
was final. The fall of Fort Donelson and 
its covering army put an end to the war in 
Kentucky and Western Tennessee ; the fall 
of Vicksburg ana its covering army opened 
the River Mississippi, never to be closed 
again by the Southern guns. Each cam- 
paign was final; not only sweeping away 
the army in the field, together with the 
stores, guns, clothing, ammunition, but 
crushing in the catastrophe all sparks of the 
rebellious fire. Where Grant had once 
been, it was found impossible to raise a sec- 
ond rebel corps. The fighting spirit was 
subdued. And that which had been done 
by Grant‘in the States of Tennessee and 
Mississippi, was now being done by him, on 
a larger scale and with a stronger enemy, 
in Virginia, — was being done in precisely 
the same manner and with precisely the 
same object. Grant had to weaken the 
Confederate army, shut it up within the 
lines of Richmond and Petersburg, and 
compel it to surrender when the capital fell. 
Hence the battles which he fought on his 
way to York River; hence his refusal to as- 
sault the lines on his first approach. He 
was making a campaign, not simply con- 
ducting a siege. Davis had boasted that 
the war could be maintained, in Virginia 
alone, for twenty years after Richmond fell; 
but, like many other critics, he. made the 
mistake of altogether misunderstandin 
Grant. This captain knew his object an 
the means by which he could gain it. Rich- 
mond without Lee would have given him 
little ; Richmond and Lee falling together 
would give him everything he wanted — 
victory, union, peace. In spite of military 
and civil critics, his plans were crowned 
with a magnificent success. The war was 
finished at a blow, and the surrender of 
Pemberton was justified in the surrender 
of Lee. 

Sherman, when we came to know him at 
all, was in some respects better comprehen- 
ded by the crities than Grant had been. 
After Savannah fell into his power, all non- 
sense about his being drawn from his base 
and flying to his ships died out among us. 
The Horse Guards began to study his re- 
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markable march; and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge went to preside at a meeting of the 
United Services to hear an explanation of 
it in detail. From that day forward, sim- 
ply because we began to know him, Sher- 
man became our hero of the war, and once 
or twice the newspapers ventured to say 
that the South would be eonquered by his 
arms. 

Sherman’s march was a part of Grant’s 
campaign; and being a very original and 
dazzling movement of war, we are glad to 
have the means, afforded by Major Nichols’s 
Diary, of studying it with a little care. 

Atlanta in De Kalb county, Georgia, the 
central point in the great march from Chat- 
tanooga to Raleigh, is one of those strange 
American cities which grow up in a day, 
and most of which are happily without his- 
tories. Twenty years ago, Atlanta was a 
rolling plateau, green with grass and corn, 
but without a house. Two great railways 
crossed it, —the line from Charleston to 
West Puint, and that from Macon to Chat- 
tanooga ; and in a dozen years the junc- 
tion of these great lines of road became a 
village, a town, a city, the centre of a grain 
and cotton district, a place of trade, of edu- 
cation, and of manufactures. Six church- 
es, as many schools, two newspapers, and a 
bank sprang into existence. Finé houses, 
with pretty gardens, lined its streets. All 
kinds of flowers bloomed gaily about its 
—_ and verandahs; most of all, Eng- 

ish roses seemed to love the soil. When 
Georgia seceded from the United States, the 

sition of Atlanta on the great railway 
ines, its hizh and inland situation, pointed 
it out as the best depdt for war material in 
the South. Then, the pretty little city 
underwent a change. Granaries became 
magazines of arms and stores. On the rose- 
gardens sprang up mills and foundries, pow- 
der-works, cannon-factories; the rural pop- 
ulation giving place to mechanics and en- 
gineers, the cotton fields to redans and 
curtains. In a few months, Atlanta had 
become a fortress and a magazine, from 
which the rebel armies in the South and 
West were mainly supplied with cannon, 
rifles, sabres, shot and shell. Next after 
Richmond, it was the chief arsenal of the 
South. 

This change in its character brought on 
this beautiful and unhappy city the aveng- 
ing armies of the North. Having taken 
Vicksburg, a stronghold which Jefferson 
Davis described, before it fell, as of more 
importance to the South than Richmond, 
Grant and Sherman laid the plan of acam- 
paign in which they were to assail the two 





centres of the Confederacy at once; Grant 
marching on Richmond, Sherman on Atlan- 
ta; places of nearly equal strength, and each 
defended by a skilful general at the head 
of an unbroken host. Johnston, the Confed- 
erate general commanding in Georgia, was 
a soldier not unworthy of Sherman’s steel; 
he was beaten and driven back ; but though 
he was forced to evacuate Atlanta, hesaved 
his army from destruction and from cap- 
ture. The works round Atlanta were of 
the first class; a series of hills in advance 
of the city crowned with forts, connected 
by curtains, strengthened by redoubts 
mounting heavy field-guns ; roads and slopes 
impeded by scrub and trees and guarded by 
rifle-pits ; nearer to the lines a strong abat- 
tis, then a stockade, next a chevaur-de frise, 
after these a palisade and a deep ditch, then 
the scarp and parapet of regular works. A 
commonplace general might have shut him- 
self up in these lines, in which case he 
could have defended them for a month, per- 
haps for a year, and then, like Pemberton 
at Vicksburg and Lee at Richmond, he 
would have succumbed to his foe and every- 
thing would have been lost. Johnston un- 
derstood his business better ; he saw that in 
presence of a man like Sherman the place 
was untenable; and he saved his army by 
yielding up the town. 

Davis judged him harshly, and removed 
him from his command. Then came Hood, 
a fighting general ; who tried his hand at an 
assault, and being beaten off, went raiding 
into Tennessee; imagining, like a New 
York critic, that Sherman would be com- 
pelled to follow him in this wild-goose chase. 
Sherman rode after him to Gaylesville; saw 
him fairly starting on his way westward; 
sent the 4th and 23rd corps to General 
Thomas at Nashville with instructions how 
to deal with Hood; and then turned his 
own front towards Savannah and the sea- 
coast. The great army once led by John- 
ston was henceforth lost to the war. 

At Gaylesville, Sherman may be said to 
have stripped for the great march. He 
was going to Richmond; a distance like 
that from Paris to Bucharest; and all 
that way of a thousand miles he would 
have to pass through an enemy’s country. 
For some part of his long journey he 
could reckon on no help, no stores, no for- 
age, save those waifs and strays which his 
keen eye could see and his strong arm 
could seize. Aware that he might have to 
fight for every mile of ground, for every 
beast of burden, for every sack of corn, a 
sharp and short command from head-quar- 
ters reduced the army to its barest fighting 
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and marching power. All the sick were 
sent back. Non-combatants were driven 
off from the camp. All impediments, such 
as horses, tents, chairs, tables, were left. be- 
hind. Gustavus in Pomerania, Napier in 
Scinde, was not more peremptory than 
Sherman in Georgia. But the great gen- 
eral never asked a soldier to put up with 
worse fare and worse lodging than he re- 
served for himself. He slept in his blanket 
on the ground. He fed on hard tack ; and 
when the Secretary-at-War, his guest, dined 
with him at Savannah, he apologized for 
the appearance of potted meats and fruits 
on his table as luxuries unbecoming a sol- 
dier’s mess. The troops had that undoubt- 
ing faith in his genius which Napoleon in- 
spired in his army and Nelson in his fleet. 

When he ordered things to be done which 
they could scarcely understand, they merely 
said, “ Well, he can’t make a mistake,” and 
— then they did it. ‘ 

_ All the posts were drawn in, all the posi- 
tions abandoned, all the communications cut. 
A last message, the three words “ All is 
well,” was sent to General Thomas and the 
North, and then the great army, severed 
from its base, became a gigantic moving 
column; a thing with a new piece of histo- 
ry to make for itself. It might be a glori- 
ous surprise of victory ; it might be a terri- 
ble tragedy of ruin; but in either case it 
was sure to be a story in which the human 
element of interest would be great. Ex- 
cept the squadrons which charged at Wor- 
cester and Naseby, no army was ever set in 
the field like that of Sherman. Many of 
the rank and file were gentlemen ; poets, 
writers, advocates, preachers, bankers, land- 
lords: such men as would mix in London 
society and be members of Pall Mall clubs. 
Many of the cavalry rode their own mares; 
many of the infantry had bought their own 
arms. They were persons of estate, accus- 
tomed to good houses and rich living. They 
had fiiends in high places, and luxurious 
homes awaiting their return. Some of the 
best regiments of Massachusetts and the 
Western States were in the camp. And they 
were strong in number as in spirits ; 70,000 
fighting men of the best blood in America, 
counted after all the non-effectives had been 
left bebind. What were they going to do? 
Oae thing was clear; they were going to 
defy all military rules, and at the risk of 
their lives to enlarge the art of war. 

Nothing like this flinging of an army of 

70,000 men from their base into a vague 
field of operation had ever been seen. A 
movable column is at best a perilous trial, 
even when formed on a small scale and sent 
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into the territories of such foes as Francé 
encounters in Algiers and England in India. 
The nearest approach to Sherman’s move- 
ment was the famous flank march after the 
Alma, when the allies broke up their camp 
and passed from their base at Old Fort and 
set off in search of a new one at Balaclava. 
It was a dangerous feat, contrary to rute, 
and has been sternly condemned. Yet 
this change of base was an affair of a day ; 
the French and English ships were at hand ; 
and the materials of war were all on board. 
Sherman had no supplies to fall back on. 
between him and the sea lay three hundred 
miles of savannah, swamp, and sand. A hun- 
dred watercourses crossed his path. He 
would have roads to make, morasses to turn, 
rivers to bridge and cross. Where was he- 
to find food for that mighty host? “ Does 
manna grow on the beach and in the pine 
woods?” asked one of his aides-de-camp. 
With thirty days’ rations in stock, he was 
going in search of his enemy and his sup- 
plies. It was an original and daring adven- 
ture; one to have puzzled a martinet like 
Raglan, and enough to have driven Auli¢ 
Councillors mad. But the officers and men 
of the Northern army put their trust in the 
man who in their belief could not make 4 
mistake. “ Where he puts us,” they would 
say to each other, “ we are going in, and 
we are dead sure to whip the rebs — sure.” 
It is the spirit in which battles are won and 
republics saved. . 
As he rides out of Gaylesville on this 
desperate seeming enterprise we catch & 
eer of Sherman. A tall, slim, iron- 
uilt figure, all nerve and sinew, with not 
an ounce of flesh to spare from his long 
limbs and body; a large head, long an 
conical, with slanting brow, crossed and cut 
by furrows; eyes of a dark brown colour; 
hair of the same hue, cropped close to the 
skull; a sandy beard and moustache, trim- 
med close and short; a big mouth, and lips 
pressed firmly on the stump of a cigar; an 
expression of countenance kindly and even 
humourous ; but also, at the same time, keen, 
anxious, vigilant, suspicious :—such is the 
outward, visible hero of the Great March. 
He is forty-seven years old. He rides a 
powerful, but uncanny brute. His staff is 
smaller than that of any brigade command- 
er in the service. He denies himself and 
his staff the luxury of a house. He has 
fewer servants, fewer horses, than the regu- 
lations allow. He has just refused the com- 
mission of Major-General in the regular 
army on the ground that such exalted rank 
should be kept in reserve by the authorities 
until the war is over, when the Government 
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Slocum entered the streets. On the 13th 
of December he stormed Fort M‘Allister, 
and a week later, he entered the evacuated 
character in the way in which he rides.| city of Savannah. About this time clever 
The road is occupied by a brigade in mo-| critics began to see that, instead of Sherman 
tion ; he turns into the fields dashing through | being lost, he had really and finally con- 
brush and briar, wading through streams, | quered the South. 
floundering into swamps, so long as these} As we have ventured to hint just now, 
will yield a way ; and when forced to take | the human interest of this story is greater 
the road again, you see that he pulls up| than the military, and the best merit of a 
his horse and halts until the brigade has | book like Major Nichols’s is, that it offers us 
passed. The smooth path, he says, is for|a glimpse ot the daily life of men in the 
the man on foot. Men with rifles and kits, | camp, as well as a record of great events, 
not the general and his staff, have the first | We like to sit by the pine-loz, and see how 
right to the road. Can we wonder at the| the Boston poet and the western farmer 
trust in which sharp lawyers and solid farm-| play at the game of war; catching, may- 
ers follow such a man? One day, looking on at pictures which help us to under- 
back. the men saw a line of bridges in their | stand the camp life of our own great Civil 
rear in flames. “Guess, Charley,” says a; Wars. We hear the halt called, and watch 
trooper, “ Sherman has set the river on fire.” | the divisions take up their ground. Tents 
To which Charley answers, “ Well, if he are pitched for the night near a spring or 
has. reckon it’s all right.” | watercourse ; a few sticks, two or three 
The first stage from Gaylesville was At- | logs of pine, are gathered ; a fire is lighted; 
lanta; now become useless to Sherman, and the kettle is soon bubbling for tea; then 
doomed to be by him abandoned and de-| come books, music, long yarns, cockfights, 
stroyed. The railways had made it; the | negro dances, and the nine o'clock bugle. 
factories kad ruined it. In Sherman’s plans | Every one is early abed, — if a roll of flan- 
it was an obstacle to be removed, —a rest- | nel on the grass can be called a bed, — for 
ing-place on his way to Savannah, to Co-| every one knows that the army will be in 
lumlia, and to Richmond. Having served | motion before the sun is well up. “ At 
its purpose, it was given up to the flames, | three o’clock,” we read, “ the watch-fires are 
that its workshops might never again be | burning dimly, and but for the occasional 
employed in casting shot and shell for the | neighing of horses, all is so silent that it is 
destruction of Northern lives. The rails | difficult to imagine that twenty thousand 
had been torn up, the people sent away,!men are within a radius of a few miles. 
and torches were now applied to the stores | The ripple of the brook can be distinctly 
and magazines. A space of two hundred heard as it breaks over the pebbles, or 
acres was soon on fire, and as the army | winds petulantly about the gnarled roots. 
marched away from it gaily towards Savan- | The wind sweeping gently through the tall 
nah, the most prosaic minds were touched | pines overhead only serves to lull to deeper 
with wonder and sadness at the calamity | repose the slumbering soldier, who in his 
which had overtaken a city once the pride | tent is dreaming of his far-off Northern 
of Georgia, and only recently transformed home. But in an instant all is changed. 
from arose-garden into a magazine of arms. | From some commanding elevation the clear- 
A New-Englan1 brigade was left in the|toned bugle sounds out the rcveilié, and 
place until the fires had spread beyond the | another and another responds, until the 
power of man to arrest their work, and then | startled echoes double and triple the clarion 
these Puritan troops marched out of the | calls. Intermingled with this comes the 
doomed and burning city with solemn | beating of drums, often rattling and jarring 
tread, their band playing the wild anthem | on unwilling ears. In a few moments the 
of “ John Brown’s soul goes marching on.” | peaceful quiet is replaced by noise and tu- 
The army was divided for the march into | mult, arising from hill and dale, from field 
two wings, General Howard commanding | and forest. Camp-fires, hitherto extinct or 
the right, General Slocum the left. Gener-| smouldering in dull gray ashes, awaken to 
al Kilpatrick handled the cavalry under | new life and brilliancy, and send forth their 
Sherman’s orders. sparks high into the morning air. Ak 
On the 13th of November Sherman’s | though no gleam of sunrise blushes in the 
communications with the North ceased; | east, the harmless flames on every side light 
eleven days Jater he had captured Milledge- | up the scene, so that there is no disorder or 
ville, capital of Georgia, from which the| confusion. The wsthetic aspects of this sud- 
Legislature had only just time to fly before | den change do not, however, occupy much 


will be able to compare and judge men’s 
services with greater coolness. As he 
comes plunging along, we see the man’s 
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of the soldier's time. He is more practically 
engaged in getting his breakfast ready. 
The potatoes are frying nicely in the well- 
larded pan; the chicken is roasting deli- 
eately on the red-hot coals, and grateful 
fumes from steaming coffee-pots delight the 
nostrils.” Jt is the old story in a new form. 
Romance is the condition of youth, and the 
offspring of exalted passions. Haidee has 
no ey: s except for the sunset and for Juan’s 
face; but Zoe, knowing that youth ‘has a 
sharp appetite, bethinks her of frying eggs 
and taking bread and butter from her 
basket. Foragers go off to right and left ; 
seizing all ducks, geese, pigs, sheep, calves, 
poultry, they can find. Mostly these fora- 
gers get in advance of the moving column, 
and wait by the road until their brigades 
come up, the subject of endless jokes to the 
marching. “ Wall, you there! Whar did 


you steal them pigs? ” says the funny man of 


the passing company. “ Steal!” retorts 


the sentinel; “ perhaps you would like to: 


have one of them piys yourself,’ and the 
line moves on, to a burst of laughter. 
There isa halt in the column. “ The officer 
in charge of the pioneer corps, which follows 
the advance guard, has discovered an ugly 
place in the road, which must be ‘ cordu- 
royed’ at once, before the wagyons can 
pass. The agenes quickly tear down the 
fence near by, and bridge over the treach- 
erous place, perhaps at the rate of a quar- 
ter of a mile in fifteen minutes. If rails are 
not near, pine saplings and split logs supply 
their place.” These faults in the road occur 
very often, and the mending goes on from 
day today. Col. Poe, of the Engineers, re- 
ported to his chief in Washington, that be- 
tween Atlanta and Savannah he had to 
corduroy four |hundred miles of bad road. 
No account was kept of such trifling as the 
erection of trestle-bridges ; but the pontoon- 
bridges measured 7,720 feet-—a length of 
one mile and a quarter! Such works could 
hardly have been made on march, in front 
of an active enemy, in so short a time, ex- 
cept for the fact, that almost every Ameri- 
can is more or less of a mechanic, born to 
the forest and the swamp, accustomed to 
deal with rough roads, and handy with the 
spade, the hammer, and the saw. So far as 
possible the troops were spared from unu- 
sual labour, halted behind the workmen, 
and kept in the easiest fighting trim. “ The 
soldiers, during the temporary halt, drop 
out of line on the roadside, lying upon their 
backs, supported by their still unstrapped 
knapsacks. If the halt is a long one the 
different regiments march by right file, one 
behind the other, into the fields, stacking 





their muskets, and taking their rest at ease, 
released from their knapsacks. These short 
halts are of great benefit to the soldier. 
He gains a breathing-spell, has a chance to 
wipe the perspiration trom his brow and 
the dust out of his eyes, or ke pulls off his 
shoes and stockings to cool his swollen, 
heated feet, thouzh old campaigners do not 
feel the need of this. He munches his bit 
of hard bread, or pulls out a book from his 
pocket, or oftener a pipe, to indulge in that 
greatest of luxuries to the soldier, a sooth- 
ing, refreshing smoke. Here may be seen 
one group at a brookside, bathing their 
heads and drinking; and another, crowded 
round an old song-book, are making very 
fair music. One venturesome fellow has 
kindled a fire, and is brewing a cup of cof- 
fee. All are happy and jolly; but when 
the bugle sounds “ Ball in” and “ Forwand,” 
in an instant every temporary occupation 
is dropped, and they are on the road again.” 
By there lights we see the army on its 
march. Then comes the halt, the camping, 
the night’s amusements, the early tattoo, 
and the taps — Lights out! The fires burn 
low, and the soldiers are asleep. ‘+ Around 
the slumbering host the picket-guards kept 
quiet watch, while constant, faithful hearts 
in Northern and Western homes pray that 
the angels of the Lord may encamp around 
the sleeping army.” 

One of Sherman’s objects in the Great 
March was to destroy all warlike stores and 
means of transport, including railways, 
bridges and canals. Everything that could 
serve an army in the field was set on fire; 
but nothing else was harmed save only 
dogs. On these instruments of tyranny the 
soldiers had no mercy. Mastiffs, blood- 
hounds, terriers, every class of dogs that 
cou'd be used fur hunting negroes and for 
tracking Federal fugitives were shot. 

When they had taken possession of Sa- 
vannah the troops were soon at home. 
Very few of the citizens left their houses, 
and the troops, with the ready wit which 
characterizes all Americans, built them- 
selves wooden huts in the public squares, 
and took to oysters, flirting, capons, and 
champagne with the alacrity of men who 
had been used for weeks to hard tack, male 
society, and muddy streams. Lots of them 
were soon in love. The people fraternized 
with the blue-coats, treated the war of 
Georgia as finally closed,.and begged their 
new friends to pay the South Carolinians 
the wages of their crimes. In less than ,a 
fortnight Major Nichdls says the army was 
acclimatized in Savannah. — 

But love and oyster-suppers were not to 
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last beyond their little month. In the third 
~week of January the army began to move 
once more. No one knew by what route it 
would march; whether by way of Charles- 
ton, Branchville, or Augusta, into each of 
which a large Confederate force was thrown 
by Beauregard ; but every one comprehend- 
ed that its goal was Richmond. New York 
writers inferred that the first stage would 
be Charleston, and this was the first impres- 
sion of Sherman's staff. Capture of Charles- 
ton was the daily hope and nightly prayer 
of the North; and by keeping close to the 
sea the army would be always near its base 
of supply and support. But Sherman, a 
man of original strategy, surprised his staff 
by saying he could take Charleston by oper- 
ating a hundred miles from its walls more 
easily than by direct assault. It was to be 
done by flanking. Sherman is a real dis- 
coverer in this branch of military art. 
Most of his great achievements, including 
all his bloodless victories, were the results 
of his profound mastery of flank movement. 
His plan was to conquer without sacrificing 
life. Fighting generals like Hood affected 
to treat such soldiership with scorn, and 
Confederate ladies had their little jokes 
about a man who never faced his enemy in 
a fair field. A Georgian lady thought she 
was crushing one of his staff officers when 
she said to him with her curling lip, “ Well, 
Isuppose you are going to flank us.” They 
were, indeed, going to flank the South. 
Sherman’s guiding rule was that every place 
could be turned, and that when a place is 
turned it istaken. And he certainly proved 
his rule by his success. Johnston was rare- 
ly beaten out of a position ; he was hustled 
out of it, so to say. A felicitous example of 
this strategy occurred at the Charleston 
Ruilway, near Savannah, where a strong 
Confederate force had thrown up works. 
Gen. Foster had sent a corps against these 
works, and lost fifteen hundred men with- 
out dislodging the enemy. Sherman turned 
the position; the Confederates fell back; 
and the Northerners occupied the impor- 
tant post of Pocotaligo, with a loss of only 
ten men killed and wounded. The conster- 
nation in Richmond was supreme. 

By marching through the heart of South 
Carolina, instead of skirting the sea, Sher- 
man pierced the State in its most vital part. 
It was the boast of Davis and Breckenridge 

hat the sea was not necessary to the South. 

















The ports might be given up, and their 
power would be stronger for the loss. 
Their strength lay inland. Well, Sherman 
marched inland; shutting up one Confed- 
erate general in Augusta, another in 
Branchville, a third in Charleston, and a 
fourth in Columbia. These generals never 
knew where the blow would fall, and it 
never fell where they thought it likely to 
do. As Sherman moved up northward, 
leaving Charleston on his right, Beauregard 
was confident that he would have to assault 
Branchville, a great railway centre, and a 
post from which he could equally menace 
Charleston and Augusta. Branchville was, 
accordingly, strengthened with works, and 
occupied in force. But Sherman cut the 
railway lines, turned the place, and com- 
pelied the enemy to abandon their works 
and guns. Branchville passed, and Colum- 
bia gained, Charleston fell of itself,—as 
Sherman had foretold in Savannah. 

Wilmington followed suit, as the army 
pushed on northward to Cheraw, to Golds- 
borough, to Raleigh, near which proud and 
beautiful city the war was closed by the sur- 
render of Johnston’s forces to Sherman. 

Into that singular episode of the Great 
March —the treaty with Johnston, which 
the Government in Washington set aside, 
—this is not the place to enter, except so 
far as it illustrates Sherman’s character. 
The treaty was not ratified in Washington, 
and Sherman was ordered to resume his 
task. The great General instantly obeyed. 
He neither resigned his commission nor 
disputed the orders which he had received. 
That he was deeply hurt in his pride he let 
the world know, very promptly; but it 
never occurred to his mind tp contend with 
the civil power. 

Sherman’s genius comes out brightly in 
the war. He was not one of the fighting 
Generals. When it was necessary to hit 
hard, as at Averysborough and Bentonville, 
no Hooker, no Hood could strike more vig- 
orously than he; but the peculiarity of his 
march is, that it was a great campaign con- 
ducted without a great battle. If it be the 
highest praise of genius that it produces 
magnificent results with trifling perturba- 
tions, Sherman well deserves that praise. 
It is doubtful whether the long history of 
war affords an example of such splendid 
ey achievements at'so slight a cost of 
ile, 
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A PEEP INTO 
From the Spectator. 
A PEEP INTO BRIGANDAGE. 
[From our Special Correspondent.] 


Romg, September 23, 1865. 


I HAVE no pretensions to furnish you 
with stirring stories of brigandage that can 
take the flavour off the narrative we may. 
expect from Mr. Moens. That gentle- 
man has been looking upon the epic scenes 
of brigandage—on brigandage making 
what may be considered its grande guerre 
— while I can boast of no more than of hav- 
ing succeeded in peeping a little into the 
back-slums of this mode of life—in getting 
a glimpse of brigandage when waiting in 
undress within its hiding-place for an occa- 
sion to sally forth. My brigandage was in 
barrack, and not on a war footing, but 
what I think I got a shrewd glimpse at, is a 
matter that has often been debated, and has 
as often puzzled people, namely, the man- 
ner how this same institution lived when at 
home, how it contrived to defy all repres- 
sion, how it existed in those seasons when, 
like the marmot, it went: apparently to 
sleep, suddenly to surprise its pursuers by 
jumping to life again when least expected. 
All this, which heretofore seemed so myste- 
rious, is now quite intelligible to me since I 
have been favoured with this peep at brig- 
andage at home. But to get this insight no 
amount of questioning in Rome will suffice. 
You never will learn there anything posi- 
tive on this head : all your inquiries in that 
quarter will oaly bewilder you with contra- 
dictory statements. To learn the truth you 
must wander about the mountains, and this 
can be done with certain arrangements in 
the very heart of Brigand Land, without 
being necessarily victimized like Mr. Moens. 
I have just returned from such an excur- 
sion, during which I visited the convents of 
Trisulti and Casamari, and what I have 
seen appears to me sufficiently curious to be 
worth recounting. 

We were two who left Rome in a broil- 
ing heat a few days ago, on an expedition 
which we were told was one of madmen, 
although no one could tell us exactly the 
precise perils we were about to rush upon. 
The first point we made for was the curious 
old town of Alatri, famous for its Cyclo- 
pean citadel, and rich in choice bits of me- 
dieval architecture. The town lies seven 
miles from Frosinone, at the opening of a 
wild glen, which runs up the mountains sep- 
arating the Papal from the Neapolitan 
provinces, and at the upper end of which, 
some two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, is nestled the great Carthusian 
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monastery of Trisulti, like a highland citadel 
ina forlorn nook, embosomed in a mighty 
forest, flanked on one side by a beetling 
wall of crags such as goats alone are at home 
on, and on the other by aravine. Here at 
Alatri we immediately found that we had 

t into a different latitude from Rome. 

rigandage was no more a vague metaphor ; 


men spoke of it with a knowledge that 


comes from personal and daily experience. 
A French garrison lies at Alatri, and I re- 
member the sensation created when it was 
sent there. This measure was adopted a 
couple of years ago, when the French au- 
thorities obtained damning evidence that 
here was the regular point of passage for 
convoys of men and stores up to the bands 
then led by Chiavone. The occupation gave 
rise to angry altercations with the Pope’s 
Government, but the French persisted, and 
they said much about the fatal blow they 
had dealt to brigandage by seizing this key 
to its camping-grounds. Well, the first thing 
that struck me in the replies I got to 
my inquiries about the means for prosecut- 
ing the proposed journey up to Trisulti, was 
the tone of common-place indifference with 
which people spoke to the fact of brigands 
being on the mountains, just as if they were 
about as insignificant appendages as the 
beggars who beset the high roads, and of 
equally general assurance that if we only 
kept clear of French uniforms we had 
no molestations to fear from them. Against 
the French all agreed the byigands were 
violently exasperated, and to go in company 
with their soldiers would be, we were told, 
to provoke disagreeable adventures. But 
accompanied by Pontifical gensdarmes, it was 
the decided opinion of local experience 
that we could proceed safely into the re- 
gions of what were represented to be rath- 
er poor devils than dare-devils. This pre- 
vailing tone of half-suppressed good-fellow- 
ship with these outlaws, this confident as- 
sumption that they would not molest any 
but French soldiers, was curiously sugges- 
tive in itself from the first. Whatever might 
be the reason for their confidence, it was 
evident that for local authorities the brig- 
ands were not objects of dread, although 
the French detachments located for the re- 
ression of lawlessness were undisguised! 
utes for sarcasm and much fermenting il 
will. 

Furnished by favour with an escort of 
three Papal gensdarmes, we accordingly 
started for Trisulti. They were picked men, 
and had been stationed for some time in 
these parts. I found them intelligent, and 
during three days’ intercourse satisfied my- 
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self as to their truthfulness. They answered 
my inquires without mystery. The moun- 
tain sides were habitually the hiding-places 
of bands, that came, and went, and fluctuat- 
ed much in numbers. The French were 
attacked by them on every possible occa- 
sion, because the French harassed and 
worried them. But the Papal gensdarmes 
were left unmolested, for as their numbers 
were too small to take the field, they left 
the brigands at peace, unless they stumbled 
on them in some flagrant position that could 
not be overlooked. But this, it was ingen- 
uously remarked, happened rarely, for the 
brig inds systematically avoided doing any- 
thing agaiust the inhabitants of the Papal 
States, and reserved their action for harry- 
ing expeditions into the Neapolitan terri- 
tory. ‘Then they brought back their booty, 
genera'ly flocks, and their prisoners, whom 
they kept for ransoms, to the mountains, 
where they were freely furnished with sup- 

lies by the peasantry. On this last head no 

ind of doubt was thrown, and the people of 
Collepardo, a hamlet we passed through, 
were particularly mentioned as wholesale 
sympathizers. I was told, and this was con- 
firmed from various sides, including French 
officers, that the brigands now abroad, al- 
though fewer than they were, and reduced 
to the status of mere depredators, without 
political feelings, are much better armed 
than formerly. ‘ney are well supplied with 
double-barrellgd guns and revolvers. At 
present there are two captains in these parts 
— Cabessi, and Fuoco, who is the most for- 
midable. ‘Tae latter, my gensdarmes said, 
had gone, a couple of days ago, on an expe- 
dition. If we met any brigands, they wou!ld 
belong therefore to Cabessi's company. Both 
these chiefs, however, were thought very 
inferior to Chiavone, who has grown here 
into a popular hero. Indeed myth is already 
springing up around him, for the peasantry 
believe that he has not been shot by Tris- 
tany, and that he will again appear amongst 
them. My gensdarmes spoke of Chiavone 
with evident admiration of his prowess. It 
was not, however, our fate on this day to 
see aught of Cabessi or Fuoco, and we 
reachei after sunset the convent, where 
our letters secured us a most hospitable re- 
ception. At supper the sub-prior kept us 
compvny, and here, again, the conversation 
turned as wholly on the incidents of the brig- 
an | campaigning in these parts as it would 
naturally on war in a neighbourhood that 
was its s‘ene. There was no mistake, — for 
the dwellers in these regions all interest lay 
centered in the vicissitudes and adventures 
which attended the mutual operations of the 
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brigands and their pursuers. Certainly the 
former were not described as very wicked 
fellows, while I could not gather that it was 
the impression that the French detachment 
quartered in the monastery could boast of 
much success, 

This detachment is changed every four 
months, and consists of halfa company. I 
made‘ the acquaintance of the commander, 
who accompanied me to the first site of the 
foundation of the monks, a ruined church, not 
above a quarter of a mile in the forest, in a 
wildly romantic spot. To my astonishment, 
he said that it would not be prudent to go fur- 
ther without protection, for we risked being 
taken unawaresin an ambuscade, and then he 
told me the following occurrences. Five days 
before, two of his soldiers, carrying the cor- 
respondence for Alatri, had been seized, 
bound, and stripped on the very path we 
had come up, and were on the point of 
being shot when the brigands were scared 
by the unexpected appearance of a detach- 
ment coming up from Alatri. A fortnight 
before, a French priest, bent on visiting ho- 
ly places, had come here with the same wish 
as ourselves, to go from here across to the 
Trappist convent of Casamari by the moun- 
tains, so as to save a round of many miles. 
Out of kindness, a French escort of fif- 
teen men accompanied him for protection. 
Scarcely had the party reached a spot 
pointed out to us on the opposite side of the 
ravine, when the detachment found itself 
surrounded by a swarm of briganils, that 
popped up from behind the rocks &nd trees, 
and it was obliged to fall back upon the suc- 
cours that hurried over from Trisulti. But, 
when they came, the brigands had disap- 
peared up crags amongst which it was impos- 
sible for a handful of men to follow them. 
The officer affirmed that on a mountain he in- 
dicated there were then several hundred sto- 
len head of goats and cattle brought from over 
the border. To recover them would require 
more forces than he had. I was indeed at a 
loss to conceive what military purpose so 
small a detachment could possibly serve in 
this position, unless it were to watch the 
friars. While we were standing together, 
a shepherd came down from the mountain 
and reported to the officer the arrival in 
the night of a numerous band from a ma- 
rauding expedition, with booty and three 
prisoners. The shepherd had seen and 
spoken with them, and gave his report in a 
very credible manner. As we meant to go 
precisely through the part where these brig- 
ands were said to be, this looked rather 
uncomfortable. But at dinner our friend 
the sub-prior treated all fear of molestation 
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very lightly. “If you meet them, you need 
not be afraid ; they will talk with you, and 
then let you pass on.” And he recounted 
how, having visited lately a farmstead of 
the convent’s, he saw from the window arm- 
ed men hanging about suspiciously. The 
farmer at once calmed his alarm by say- 
ing, “ It is only Cabessi; I know him; he 
won't do you any harm,” whereupon he 
went out and fetched Cabessi up, who had 
a long gossip with the sub-prior. ‘ You 
need not be alarmed therefore, my friends,” 
were the parting words given us. “You 
are safely recommended ; nothing will hap- 
pen to you; only mind you must not be 
persuaded into taking any red-legs along 
with you.” The sight of a French uniform 
evidently has the same effect on brigand 
nerves that a red cloth has on a bull. Also 
the offi-er in command observed to me that 
the ditference between the former and 
present state of things was this, that where- 
as formerly the brigands gave the French 
a wide berth, they now actually seek every 
opportunity for falling on them at advan- 


9 

am afraid that the sequel of my narra- 
tive will sadly disappoint any reader who 
may still expect to find something stirring. 
My alventures were of a most inoffensive 
kind. It is indeed a wild and rugged moun- 
tain pass we followed from Trisulti to Casa- 
mari, a tract as if made by nature for hiding- 
places to defy pursuit. After toiling first 
down and then up the steep sides of the be- 
fore-mentioned ravine, we reached the spot 
whete the French detachment had been 
waylaid and beaten back. Here we found 
ourselves in a kind of*mountain plain, quite 
circular in shape, and just by a dense forest, 
stretching up the precipitous rocks. At the 
end opposite to the one at which we enter- 
ed the way out of this plain was through a 
narrow gorge. A lonely barn or two were 
the only signs of human habitation ; one of 
these was on the left, at the very skirt of 
the forest. As we wound along, a man peer- 
ing curiously was sven craning round this 
stone building, like a scout on the watch. 
Then he came forward for a moment, and 
the next instant vanished into the dense- 
ness of the forest. “Did you see him?” 
sail one of my gensdarmes to the other. 
“ Who was it?” asked I. “ A vedette of 
the brigands,” was the reply. We were at 
a fountain, and my companion stopped to 
slake his thirst, whent here appeared, where 
from I cannot say, but right amongst us, a 
swarthy-looking fellow of strange mien. He 
eyed us, stayed a few minutes, and van- 
ished. My gensdarmes made an obser- 
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vation amongst themselves. Immediately 
afterwards a shot fell in the wood to our 
left, and its echo rang through the rocks, 
when in a few minutes the buzz and sound 
of hurrying voices succeeded, and were 
heard from knoll to knoll. It was a signal 
that had been given, and had been answer- 
ed. We were telegraphed up to the brother- 
hood, and the brotherhool was content to 
let us pass in peace. At least we saw no 
more of them, and reached, as prophesied, 
without molestation the Trappist sanctuary 
of Casamari, where occurred in 1862 a reg- 
ular pitched battle between Chiavone 
and the Italian troops, who occupied the 
monastery in consequence. I will not weary 


-you with repetitions. All I heard at Cas- 


amari and other places confirmed my for- 
mer impressions. The brigandage, which 
is now afoot is contemptible as a political 
organization, but it is formidable as a social 
scourge, for it isin a condition to defy all 
the measures which are supposed to be 
meant for its suppression. I do not discuss 
how far brigandage is kept alive by a preva- 
lent system of symphathizing assistance ex- 
tended by the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood. But I maintain that the distribution 
of French troops in driblets of half compa- 
nies and small detachments in isolated posts 
is perfectly useless for any active operations 
against the brigands in their real fastnesses 
— their camping-grounds on the mountains. 
To effect anything there needs a large body 
of troops and combined movements. I do 
not say that even then it will be easy to extir- 
pate these outlaws, but 1 do say that with 
the present system nothing whatever can 
be achieved, except perhaps to establish an 
espionage within the precincts of certain 
convents, and even this is probably not al- 
ways complete. Such is at least my im- 


‘pression. 


One word to any one who might feel 
tempted to follow my steps, and visit spots 
too little visited by the shoal of tourists. No 
site will better repay the traveller, but I do 
not wish to have it on my conscience that 
I was the cause of an unfortunvte country- 
man getting himself carried of to the moun- 
tains. I believe that it would be rash to 
roam about those regions without precau- 
tion. Alone, without protection and partic- 
ular recommendations, I doubt our having 
got safe from Trisulti to Casamari, for al- 
though the brigands are shrewd enough 
not to molest the residents in the Pope’s 
States as they viciously molest those over 
the border, they have no scruples about 
carrying off for ransom a stray foreigner, 
even though he be but an artist. If 1 am 
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asked what may be the precautions that 
had best be taken, all I can say is, that 
to judge from personal experience, it will 
be found desirable to escape the imputation 
of French or English nationality, and that 

our passport will be the gainer in weight 
if you are supposed to be a sympathizer 


LINCOLN, 


with political legitimacy. An accident 
made your humble servant obtain uncon- 
sciously the benefit of such a reputation, 
and to this I greatly attribute my having 
been able to see and hear many curious 
things. 

A Looxer-On. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Lire‘may be given in many ways, 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closct as the field, 
So generous is Fate; 
But then to stand beside her, 
When craven churls deride her, 
To front a lie in arms and not to yield — 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwart man, 
Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stauds self-poised on manhood’s 
solid earth, ; 


Not forced to frame excuses for his | 


birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he needs. 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 
And hang my wreath on his world-honored urn. 
Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old- World mould aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 





Not lured by any cheat of birth, © 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
They new that outward grace is dust ; 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill 
And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and 
thrust. 
Nothing of Europe here, 
Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface ; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Piutarch’s men talked with us face 
to face. 
I praise him not ; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he : 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, ; 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes ; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a 


tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
* blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American. 


— Atlantic Monthly. 





